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POETRY. 


CANZONE. 
(Translated from the Italian of Petrarch, for the Boston 


Press.) 

Ye elear and limpid waves, 
Where she her beauty laves— 
Save her, anne “sacha 
Ye boughs and fragrant rose 

coated yet with sighs, ) 
Where her fair form reposes— 
Ye herbs and flowers,—The robe that prest 
Your blooming beauty o’er 
Now veils her angel breast— 

Ye sacred airs serene, where love 

With kindling eyes my heart could move— 
Once more, oh yet once more, — 

List to the latest lay my mournful mind may pour. 


If this then is my destiny, 
Ordained by Heaven to be, 
That love these weeping eyes should close; 
This favour grant, that near to thee 
My hapless relies may repose, ; 
While to its native home ascends my parting breath. 
If this hope’s living ray, 
Illumes my darksome way, 
Less terrible were death. 
My weary spirit were not blest, 
With a more quiet place of rest— 
inful limbs could never crave 
A softer couch to sleep, than in that tranquil grave. 


Perehance may come the hour, 

When to her wonted bower, : 

The kind, yet eruel beauty may repair; 

And where her burning gaze, 

Met mine in halcyon days, 

She yet may cast a glance inquiring there, 

And seeking midst moss covered stones, 

That tales of pity tell, ‘ 
here calmly sleep my mouldering bones) 

So sweetly, love inspired, may sigh, 

‘That mercy meets me from the sky— 

Thus would my Laura yon blue heaven assail, 
Wiping her dewy eyes with an embroidered veil. 


Now from the branches, showers— 
To memory dear—of flowers, 
Upon her lap descend— 
She meekly sat, though round, 
With clouds all golden crown’d 
The brightest glories blend— 
How sweet the flower her robe that presses, 
And those amid her flaxen tresses; 
(Oh blissful moment to behold— 
"They were like pearls and glitteringgold. ) 
Some deck the turf, some strew the stream, 
Some in vague windings, seem 

To say, in eddies twirled—’Tis here Ie rules su- 

preme! 


How often have I cried— 
Fear trembling in my eyes, 
‘Surely her birth-place were a paradise’— 
So in the Lethean tide, 
Did that soft smile and face, 
Adorned with every grace— 
And voice so beautifully deep, 
My senses steep; 
That then unmindfual of reality, 
Breathing a deep drawn sigh, 
When and how came I here?’ I say, 
As though my soul dwelt ia the realms of day. 
Since that bright dream is gene, 
My spirit mourns its peace, save in that spot alone. 


Mv strain, if that could’st ever be 
o gentle music sung, 
Thou then might’st leave the forest tree, 
And roam the world among. W. S. M. 


SELECT TALES. 


SQUIRE JEHU, 


At the close of the year 182-, I crossed in the 
steamer from Dover to Calais. The day was any 
thing but pleasant, for it was cold, it was blowing 
hard, and to this was added a small sharp drizzling 
rain. However, of these three disagreeable compa- 
nions, the wind exhibited the mostfriendly intentions, 
for it was evident he was going to Calais as well as 
ourselves. Upon such occasions he is—as it was 
once said, of an ugly, but well-formed woman—an 

angel to follow, (or more strictly king of him, 
to be followed by,) but the very devil to meet; and 
as we received an assurance, with every appearance 
of its fulfilment, that under his kind auspices we 
should be anchored in the opposite port within two 
hours and a half, I for one, was happy to pay the pen- 
alty of some personal inconvenience in consideration 
of a speedy voyage. The ocean is unquestionably a 
magnificegt animal; but his temper is unequal and 


uncertain; either very smooth, very sulky, or very 
sava He isas capricious as a spoiled child, and 
as a coquette asa French opera-dancer. 
There may be sbme who think he merits all the 
fine things that have been said and sung of him; but 
they perhaps, are acquainted with him only at Hast- 
ings or the Isle of Wight; had they ever encounter- 
ed him in the Bay of Biscay, or ina northwester off 
the Cape, Iam persuaded they would never after find 
it more convenient to praise than to associate with 
him. The laudatory effusions of the great court poet 
of Neptune, Lord Byron, may be quoted in his fa- 
your; but I protest against them in io¢o: first, be- 
cause no faith is to be placed in the laudatory effu- 
sions of any court-poet whatever; and, secondly, be- 
cause I consider his lordship an incompetent judge 
of the case, inasmuch as he knew but little of his 
marine.majesty, except when sailing on one of the 
finest seas in the world, from one beautiful island to 
another, and scarcely ever out of sightof land. For 
may own part, however, I dislike the beast; and I never 
would ride even for three hours on his unruly back, 
if, by sacrifice, Lcould get clear of him in two. 
Well; we quitted the harbour atabout twelve o’clock 
at noon, under the most favourable auspices. There 
were many passengers on board; several horses in 
the hold; and, on the deck, a carriage, built mail- 
coach fashion, a tributary, and a cabriolet. As they 
all bore the same arms, it required no conjurer to 
perceive that they were all the property of one and 
the same owner; and a rapid and easy passage being 
anticipated, the bodies were not dismounted from the 
wheels—a preeaution which would have been taken 
had the wind been ever so slightly adverse. Of this 
neglect we soon experienced the unlucky conse- 
quences. 

We were hardly two leagues from shore when the 
wind, which had hitherto been with us, turned as 
completely round as if it had been going back for 
something it had forgotten ateDover. The vessel 
pitched and rolled considerably, and the carriages 
before mentioned standing high above the deck, and 
holding the wind, which was now directly against 
us, not only aggravated the unpleasant irregularities 
of its motion, bat greatly impeded its progress. I 
have invariably found that by keeping my seat, nei- 
ther tarning to the right hand nor to the left, main- 
_ tarning an inviolable silence, engaging the mind (by 


‘reading, if possible,’ and. keeping the eye steadily 


fixed on some giveh object, (in that case it woukd be 
a baok, ) the chances against sea-sickness have been 
greatly in my favour; of course it would be impossi- 
ble to persevere in this system on a voyage of long 
duration. Sea-sickness!—Oh! if you would teach a 
proud man a bitter lesson of humility, put -him on 
board a badly-trimmed steamboat—in the short, 
choppy sea of the Channel—on a raw, rough gusty 
day—with the wind blowing smack in his teeth— 
(every one of these conditions must be fulfilled in 
order to produce the desired effect)—and I'll answer 
for it, unless his stomach be made of wrought iron, 
he will come out an humbler and a better man than 
after one of Parson Irving’s most appalling dis- 
courses. By no other process, in nature and art, is 
the moral and physical man so utterly debased. Your 
dearest friend, your child, the very wife of your af- 
fections, would call upon you for aid, yet you would 
lack both strength and courage to afford it. ‘The 
last person who had come on board _ it was clear 
he had purposely made us wait for him) was a tall, 
thin, yellow-faced, East Indian. He took his sta- 
tion at the stern, and having eyed every one around 
him with a supercilious air, he inquired, in a tone 
at once haughty and careless, ** Where is the master 
of this boat?” 

“I am the Captain of the vessel, Sir.” 

“Oh, ho! Captain?—of the Vessel?—Ha!—Well; 
here—take my passage-money at once, and let me 
have no further trouble. Iam, (and he continued, 
with a particular emphasis on each word,) ‘1 am— 
Major—General—Sir Somebody—Something. ” 

Within a quarter of an ‘hour after the slippery 
trick played us by our quondam friend, the wind, this 
Major-General Sir Somebody Something lay rolling 
about the deck. He sonal ; he yelled; he cried for 
help—for pity!—Death is the supreme leveller of 
distinction; Love is said to be the next; but I doubt 
whether sea-sickness might not fairly dispute the 
claim with him. 

My system had already stood the test of two hours’ 
buffetting; I had not once changed my position; and 
had maintained my vow of silence with the devotion 
of a Trappist, in spite of the frequent attempts of a 
— at my side to force me into conversation. 

nder any other circumstances, such a proceeding 
would have savoured somewhat of brutality; but the 
of affairs was its sufficient apology. 

0 say the truth, the temptations he held out were 
so slight—his questions and remarks being trivial, if 
not nonsensical, and his language and manner gross 
and vulgar in the extreme—that, even had we metin 
a Situation the most favourable to the ‘* sweet inter- 


change of thought,” I should have felt but little more 


| Jones and ‘I'yler; and, from his 


disposed to the intercourse. I at once set him down 
for a groom—not to a gentleman, but to a horse 
dealer. At length, finding his most strenuous endea- 
vours abortive, he desisted. For about an hour, he 
left me to the enjoyment of my own reflections, and 
I had begun to hope I should get through the voyage 
without farther disturbance. 

The poor fellow wes suffering dreadfully; when, 
taking a hasty advantege of one of his brief intervals 
of repose, he sudden'y turned round, twitched my 
elbow, and ina tone éf voice compounded of a sob 
and a sigh, he said, ‘* Was you ever at Leighton- 
Buzzard, Sir?” ‘The aldity of the question, at such 
a4 moment too, coupled with the oddity of the name 
of the — he mentioaed, extorted from me a loud 
laugh; I just turned my head toinform him that I had 
hot yet enjoyed that happiness, and from that instant 
——. Wellit was now fou: o’clock, and instead of being 
seated by a good fire at Calais, as we ought to have 
been, we were only abaat midchannel. The Captain 
attributing this delay tcthe carriages, which, stand- 
ing high on deck, heldthe wind, gave an order that 
they should be dismowted. As it was blowing a 
gale, this was a work € much difficulty and some 

anger; amd, indeed, th: vessel giving a lurch in the 
course of the process, he Tritons were within an 
ace of enjoying an opprtunity of deciding on the 
superior converiience ofriding on a dolphin or in an 
English mail coach. Whilst this was going on, my 
neighbour gave signs o| the most intense anxiety. 
—His inquiries as to he probable danger were 
frequent and urgent; h: rose from his seat, and 
ea desperate effortto join the men who were 
employed about the arriages, but in vain—he 
could not keep his footig fora second step; he call- 
led upon Robert, Jonesand ‘Tyler (his fellow-ser- 
vants, as Limagined) bu'they were all lying ill for- 
ward, and no one responled to his call. Hitherto, 
his ery had been, ‘“‘Nolody knows what I suffer;” 
but now, to my astonisiment, after each convulsive 
throe, he exclaimed, ‘3, my poor pannels!” at the 
same time looking dolfully towards the vehicles. 

The men having acomplished their object, we 
mateymore way; and athalf past six, being at last 
within musket shot of Calais harbour, and callin 
about for portmanteausand night-bags, we cnberal 
the unspeakable gratifeation of—seeing the fort- 
light lowered. the signal for us to stand out till next 
tide, However, the geater number on board pre- 
ferred the atternativeaf being put te the shore in 
boats. Whilst waitingfor these, and being in smooth 
water, L had an oppormnity.of taking a better view 
of my neighbour. He was son joimed by Robert, 
aking hands, and 
the reneral familiarity of his greeting, should have 
concluded thatI was right in my first conjecture about 
him, but for a dash of coarse respect on the part of 
the others, and their ceeasionally styling him “Sir!” 
I now thought myself warranted in referring him to 
higher rank; and fromthat ofa horse-dealer’s groom, 
I elevated him to that of the horse-dealer himself. 
As I have already said, his language and manners 
were coarse and vulgar in the extreme, and he did 
not utter a sentence without committing more than 
one offence against grammar and good breeding. As 
a specimen, | will give his latest instructions to the 
men who appeared to be first in command under him, 
merely suppressing the oaths with which they were 
interlarded: 

“‘Vell, I say Tyler, its the best ofa bad job, bean’t 
it! It mought ’a bina sight vorser. Thew 
scratches on the eab is the vorst of itthough. Now, 
lL say, ‘Tyler, lad, look shar , 48 soon as it’s light, 
about getting on ’em out of this ’ere consarn. 
And I say, Tyler, mind how they gets the ’orses out 
of the ’old. But Pll be down on ’em myself, as soon 
as I gets my blinkers off in the morning.” And he 
took his seat in the boat witha “*Ya—hip! all right!’ 

The next morning, I was walking across the inn- 
yard at Calais, and there I saw this same person, with 
1is assistants, busied about the carriages. He hail- 
ed me. 

‘*] say, Master; we’re better off ’ere than we was 
last night. Now come ’ere and bless your eyes with 
a sight of my mail-coach. That’s prime, bean’t it? 
I'll defy the King—no, Lord, forgive me! I wont 
defy the King, God bless him! but I?ll defy any man 
in Lagland, om the Duke of York downwards, to 
turn out such a thing as that. Built by the best 
mail-coach builder going. There an’t a pint want- 
ing. It’s exact in every fint like the reg’lar mail- 
coaches as runs from the Post-office; it only wants 

ainting on it, stitech-an-stitch a mail, to take in Free- 
om himself. But even that bean’t the right sort 0’ 
thing after all. I say, master, what stage do you 
drive?” 

“What stage I drive! I scarcely understand 

ou.” 
er Vy, this ’ere is nothing a’ter all. It’s vell 
enough to make the folks stare, but it bean’t the ra/e 
ime thing, though it’s prime enough in it’s vay. 
Resides, you know in France one can’t do better; 
they von’t let us handle the ribands forem’; and if 


they vou’d, there’s no sport in it:—five miles in five 
hours—Ye—hip!—No, the only knowin’ thing is 
drivin’ the reg’lar stage coach: I'd rather drive the 
Stage, than my own ’orses at any time; because, for 
vy, as I say, it’s more knowin’er. I ’av druv’ the 
———stage-coach thirty mile out and thirty mile in, 
every day this ’ere last season.” 

Now, had I nothing more to tell of this person, I 
would freely admit that I had exhibited a common- 
place ¢ racter, such as is to be found on any day of 
the year in any stable in England; and, not unfre- 
quently, in apartments of higher pretensions. But I 
have not yet done with him. 

In the evening, I went into the room where the 
table Phote was served, at which, as I had previous- 
ly left word, I intended to take my dinner. Near 
the fire-place, there were two gentlemen in earnest 
conversation: one was a y about fifty years of 
age; the other, attired in an evening dress, of not 
more than three or four-and-twenty. They were 
speaking French, and the subject of their conversation 
was the relative merits of Corneille and Racine. As 
I took some interest in the subject of their discus 
sion, and it not being required in any public room on 
the Continent, that a person with the appearance and 
manners of a gentleman, should present his pedi- 
gree, or rent-roll, before he dared address a stranger 
—being also somewhat conversant with the question 
in debate—I had little hesitation in making one of 
the party, and joining in conversation. As the 
younger gentleman gave the preference to Corneille 
for all the brighter dramatic qualities, reserving to 
Racine the ae i in purity and elegance of 
diction (qualities which, perhaps, none but a French- 
man can fully appreciate, ) I took his side in the ar- 
gument. I could not help thinking I had seen him 
before, but where, I could not forthe soul of me, re- 
member. The contour of his face was decidedly 
English; but his accent, his dress, and his address, 
were French, and French, too, of the highest ton. 

The dinner was served, and we proceeded to our 
places, when the panegyrist of Corneille giving me a 
slap on the back, said, ‘*F say, master, this ’ere is 
better than the steamer yesterday. Rot me if ever 
I mounted behind such a team in my life!”—~Had the 
sable gentleman himself appeared before me, I could 
not have been more amazed. dt was, beyond all 
question, the low-life groom—at the very best, the 
horse-dealer of yesterday! As to eating, I might as 
well have a to swallow the table as any of 
the comfortable things wpon it. I took a alass of 
wine, another, ahd anether. 1 saw him speaking w 
the elderly Frenchman; be addressed him in all the 
forms of French politeness. If any one spoke to 
him in English, nothing was perceptible but the low 
slang Englishman, I had ‘certain qualms about the 
company I was in, and bethought me of my sins. 
However, I took a mouthful, tossed off another Blass 
of pleasant Burgundy, and acquired courage. 1 ad- 
dressed my steamboat companion in French; and no- 
thing could be more sensible than the matter, nothing 
more refined than the manner of his replies. I ad- 
dressed him in English--he feltand smelt of the stable. 
I repeated this experiment several times, and, inva- 
riably, the result was the same. This was a puzzle, 
and it kept we waking the greater part of the follow- 
ing night. ‘The next day, it was explained to me by 
one of his mostintimate friends, whom accidentally 
met, and with whom I was slightly acquainted. — 

At a very early age, even before he had acquired 
a knowledge of his mother tongue, he had been sent 
to the College of , one of the best places for 
education in France. He made good use of his time, 
and became an accomplished French scholar. There 
he remained till his nineteenth year, when, at the 
death of his father, he was sent for to England. Upon 
his arrival he found himself the inheritor of an estate 
of twenty thousand a-year. He soon imbibed a pas- 
sionate fondness for the breeding and management 
of horses, the consequence of which was that all bis 
English education was acquired in the stable and from 
its inmates. This explanation sufficiently accounted 
for the strange compound of the French gentleman 
and the low-bred Englishman, as exhibited by no less 
a personage than him whom we shall designate as— 
Squire Jehu.—WVew Monthly Magazine. 


LA HUERFANA DE LEON. 
A Soldier’s tale of the Peninsula war. 


I could never understand why Napoleon should 
have been so bitterly abused in England on account 
of his adroit tour de supercherie whieh connernes 
upon brother Joseph a three months’ lodging “in 
Madrid. As events have occurred, there se but 
little necessity for this superfluous abhor- 
rence. Had the result beendifferent, and the unfor- 
tunate Castilians been finally enslaved by the barbarie 
rule of Joseph, in place of the paternal sway of the 
benevolent and devout Fernando; had letters, and 


wiser laws, and a more enli htened despotism been 


ti.eir portion, instead of the ond entreatments of the 


Camarilla and the fostersog influences of monkish 
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predominance,—great cause would Britons have had 
to wail over such profligate innovations, ‘Their vir- 
tuous indignation may surely be appeased by a 
glance at the present most ancient and comfortable 
aspect of the restored monarchy in Spain; and the 
glory with which our arms were covered in its re- 
storation may console us for the temporary /zsio juris 
divinis. 
~ Lrevertto the period of our Peninsular campaigns 
with so much pleasant remembrance, that 1 cannot 
bring myself to quarrel very warmly with their first 
cause. At the commencement of that gallant strug- 
le, I was a young soldier, burning for action and 


tearless of hardship: before its termination, I expe- 
rienced enough of both.. But the prospect of dis- 
tinction, and the excitement of the noble game we 


were playing, to say nothing of certain pleasant litte 
e bedenenes in character with the land 


of mantillas, 
black eyes, and serenades, reconciled me wonder- 
fully to the asperities of my profession. I was more- 
over fortunate in seeing some of the hardest fighting 


to advance, I came to a small recess, in whieh huni 
the arms and military cap of'a modern officer, boun 
with folds of black crape; and I guessed that Iwas in 
a house of mourning. An opeg door led me to a 
chamber that seemed inhabited; through this I passed 
to a second, on the threshold of which, I was arrest- 
ed by a mingled emotion of delight and embarrass- 
ment. 
It was a dim and lofty apartment, furnished with 


in Gothic cloister work, and rich crimson draperies 
veiled the recesses of the windows. Near one of 
these, in an.arm chair of ancient fashion, was seated 
a lady of about nineteen, dressed in deep mourning; 
—the loveliest creature I had seen since I entered 
Spain. Her attitude was gracefully pensive, her 
small hands were folded, and her eyes cast on the 
ground; the drooping eyelash, pencilled brow, and 
pale features, were of a queenly beauty; and her dark 
mourning garb, which displayed a form of the finest 
mould, heightened, by the dfect of contrast, the 


of our times; and perhaps more so in the only serious | almost dazzling fairness of her hands and bosom. A 


wound [ received, as it procured me a major’s com- 
mission, and conducted me in the sequel to a still 


more valuable acquisition. 


In the battle of Salamanca, (to make a long story 
short,) a huge Polish lancer, of Clausel’s division, 
nearly clove me down from shoulder to hip, at a mo- 
ment when my arm, disabled by a pistol shot, was in 
no condition to ward off or return the compliment. 
So emphatic was the salutation, that it threw me for 
some hours into the very valley of the shadow of 
death; my escape was owing to the piety of an old 
sergeant, who, hunting among the wounded on the 
day after the engagement, found me still breathing, 
rocured me a conveyance to Salamanca, in 


and 
which city the British hospitals were established. 


Fortunately, I was not thrown into one of those 
dreadful receptacles; my benefactor gained me quar- 
tersin a private dwelling, in which, on recovering 
from stupor and delirium, I thanked the stars to 
The extraordi- 
nary quiet of the house, and the kindness of my 
attendant, materially accelerated my recovery. | 
mended apace; with returning strength my social pro- 

nsities revived, and I felt desirous to know the in- 
Rabitants of the dwelling which had so hospitably 
afforded me shelter. Hitherto I had seen no one save 
an aged and shrivelled female, called Dona Catalina, 
and a corpulent Padre, who assiduously imparted to 
me both surgical and ghostly aid, upon finding that I 
was an orthodox sufferer, or, as he encouragingly 


find myself most royally nestled. 


expressed it, muy buen Cristiano. 
o Padre Tobias, therefore, I first addressed my 


inquiries; and obtained, in reply, a counsel to abstain 


from unnecessary speculations, as detrimental to m 
recovery, and unbefitting the eare of my soul. 


had at first been merely idle, was roused into action 


male domestic. 
I needed diversion,” said he, ‘‘ he would lend me a 
life of the blessed P. Arbues, the perusal whereof 
would be both salutary and engaging.”” The reproof | who required it so urgently.” 
of a natural curiosity rather irritated me, but I was too 
weak to rebel, and passively accepted the book; 
which, heaver knows, was dull enough to stupify the 
most robust faculties. Woman is not the only in- 
quiring creature in existence; my curiosity, which 


veil partially concealed her dustering brown. hair, 
and flowed over an exquisitely turned neck, merely. 
adorned by a plain black ribard; but this simple garb, 
bespeaking bereavement and sorrow, deepened the 
impression of her melanchdy loveliness; and so 
powerfully was I moved, as to remain gazing for 
some momentsin mute emotpn, ie orgetful of 
my questionable intrusion. f$ome slight movement 
of my person aroused the beautiful solitary, who 
started with alarm at the appairance of a stranger, and 
thus reminded me of the awéwardness of my posi- 
tion. I did not feel any wishto retreat; it was, more- 
over, too late to adopt sucha course, as I had been 
observed; so I advanced toapdogize for my rudeness, 
as wellas l might. She appeared perturbed at my 
approach, which was perforged with as much grace 
as weakness would allow; wiile I craved pardon in 
my best Castilian for an intifsion, caused by the de- 
sire of personally acknowledging my unknown host’s 
hospitality. Before this imjromptu was completed, 
I was at the lady’s side; and lbr first reply was a half- 
uttered request that L would be seated; a humane 
civility, which my pale and sickly appearance ren- 
deved involuntary. So thatjto my great comfort, I 
beheld myself at once establg§hed in a fete a tete with 
the beautiful stranger. Aftetthe first embarrassment 
of my introduction had subéded, she informed me, 
that she was an orphan, ard almost alone in the 
dwelling of her ancestors; ler father, Don Luis de 
Palenque, and her brother Muel, having been slain 
in the attack upon the city lf Marmont. Her sur- 
viving brother, whose arrivaighe daily expected, was 
serving with Romana; in the mean time her sole re- 
tinue consisted of Dona Cataiha, and a gray-headed 
She had s@n me earricd through 
the streets of Salamanca, ‘* agi could not,” she said, 
with a graceful confusion, *‘tefuse shelter to one 
‘And after all [have 
suffered,” she continued, weeyjng, ‘* de esos aborre- 
cidos Francesses, 1 would glady make some return 
to those who peril life for ouf deliverance.” All 
this was uttered with so sorravful a grace, that | 
could hardly restrain my seif from falling at her feet; 
and employed every expressioy | could command in 


by the Padre’s lecture; and sought for satisfaction | grateful acknowledgments and proflers of service. 


from the ancient Catalina. 
was still as feeble and querulous as achild, the old 
yellow Hebe had learned the same doctrine as my 
confessor; and treated me with a dissertation upon 
the advantages of silence, in answer to my inquiries. 
This led me to suspect some other motive for con- 
cealment, and a few skilfully evaded questions con- 
vinced me of the fact. ‘There is a mystery of some 
kind,” thought I, ‘* mais, soyous tranquille, iet me be- 
come a little stronger, and we will see if it may not 
be resolved.” It would be difficult to convey to the 
unexperienced in illness, how a trifle like this has 
power to awaken the eagerness of a convalescent. In 


sickness, as in extreme age, it would seem that the 


See to the grave often lay through a second 
childhood; but the imbecility of advanced years ad- 
mits of no cure, while the invalid recovers his man- 
hood with returning health. 

Another fortnight’s repose, and the vis renovatrix 
of a young constitution restored me so much, that I 
felt able to leave my bed; this. discovery I confined 
to myself, and secretly performed several diurnal 
‘* voyages autour de ma chambre,” after the manner 
of the wit, until I became familiar with the exhilar- 
ating change from the supine to the os sublime, or na- 
tural posture. At last, feeling sufficiently bold to 
attempt a sortie, L indued my gayest suit, and with all 
the eagerness of a school-boy breaking bounds, tot- 
tered out of my chamber, using my sword as a sort 
of military walking-stick or crutch, 

The corridor which Tentered was apparently. old 


enough to date from the Visigothi¢ conquerors of 
Spain; spacious, sombre, and neglected; its venerable 
stillness seemed as though it were seldom disturbed 
by human sounds; and gray-headed colonies of spi- 
ders had spread a tissue of many years’ labour over 
the suits of ancient harness that rusted against its 
I paused for some minutes before 
atrophy of dinted bucklers, and cumbrous lances 
with their torn and faded bannerols, which carried me 
back to the old feuds of Leon and Navarre, and the 
My present quest, 
however, being rather of more modern subjects, I 
proceeded along the gallery, listening for some 
sound of animated nature to guide my further pro- 

ss. Not even a cricket seemed to be stirring in 
the old mansion; yet the hour of siesta was past, so 
that the universal stillness surprisedme. Contiauing 


gray stone walls. 


exploits of the heroic Pelayo. 


To my vexation, for I Woman is never so confiding as ia the moments 


of grief and bereavement; a youug heart clings in its 
desolation to the least appearance of sympathy and 
support. 1 found my heart-felt professions not un- 
willingly received: indeed my manner and voice could 
not fail to betray the earnestness of sincerity. We 
conversed long together; the peculiar circumstances 
in which we had met, created a confidence on both 
sides, which became very delightful. 1 informed 
Casilda, (for she condescended to tell ne her name,) 


begged her not to betray me. After some playful 
dispute, she granted my request, and allowed me to 
kiss her hand on taking leave of her. I was now 
able to interpret the wary Tobias’s caution, which 1 
resolved not to alarm by any indiscretion, inwardly 
| rejoicing at the discovery of a brighter, though less 
tranquillizing companion than the well-thumbed 
Vida y Hazanas del dichoso P. Arbues, Dominicano. 
But 1 was no longer in haste to recover: the so- 
ciety of Casilda more than repaid the tedium of a pro- 
tracted confinement, as I continued to enjoy the pri- 
vilege of paying her a daily visit, unknown to father 
‘Tobias, or the time-honoured duenna. My young hos- 
tess having once consented to keep the secret, was 
easily persuaded to continue its observance; and, as a 
natural consequence of such sweet and hidden inter- 
course, we fell in love by mutual consent. On my 
side, the conclusion was hastened by pity and grati- 
tude; her affection was perhaps awakened by the sense 
of loss and loneliness, which so easily opens the 
hearts of the timid sex to the voice of protection and 
sympathy. Casilda’s defenceless condition, and the 
trustful reliance in which she threw herself upon my 
sincerity, endeared her to me far, far more than her 
exquisite beauty and endowments. She was, more- 
over, my first real passion; and I wooed her with an 
ardour, which perhaps owed something to the tinge 
of romance attending our intercourse. I was in the 
lover’s Fairy-land,and Casilda, whose tears had given 
place to smiles and quick blushes, was its queen. It 
was arapturous dream; but dreams are not eternal; 
mine,l wasfully aware, must soon terminate. The state 
of my wounds afforded no longer a pretext for keep- 
ing my chamber, nor could the necessity of my de- 
parture be avoided; Padre ‘Tobias begun to look sus- 
picious, and declared me cured, and able to rejoin 


* 


much of antique splendour; the walls were panelled | p 


that I had escaped from the Padre’s vigilance, and! 
pe 


it must be borne. At the moment of departure, I 
learned, with consternation, that Wellington was in 
retreat from Burgos, and that there was a probabi- 
lity of the French re-occupying Salamanca. This 
intelligence made my ecg, with Casilda doubl 
sorrowful and foreboding. Her grief, poor girl, 
was full of the despondency of a second bereavement. 
I commanded my own emotion, and tried to assume 
an air of cheerfulness and hope, but when I had im- 
ressed the last long kiss on her brow, I groaned 
with a bitter feeling, that we might never meet again. 

I rejoined my regiment, and accompanied Lord 
Wellington’s retreat to Ciudad Rodrigo, where I 
learned that my fears had been too prophetic:—the 
French had entered Salamanca! All communication 
with that city was of course at an end; and my anxiety 
respecting Casilda’s situation became almost unen- 
durable. ‘There was.but too much reason to appre- 
thend the worst; suspense and fearful conjectures 
stifled the suggestions of hope; so that the winter 
passed in wary and feverish uneasiness, and I look 
back to it as the darkest period of my life. With 
spring afrived reinforcements from England, and 

ellington once more advanced, ‘The French re- 
tired in all directions, pressed by the allies, who 
pushed onwards through the centre of Leon. I saw 
the moment not far distant which should bring me 
tidings of Casilda. 

None, however, arrived, but still I hoped on; until 
our regiment, forming part of General Fane’s force, 
occupied Salamanca in the May of 1813, I entered 
the city in eager anticipation; flew to the well-known 
dwelling—and found, to my dismay, that it was no 
longer inhabited! The liouse bore traces of violence 
and dilapidation, which I shuddered to contemplate. 
No one could tell'me any thing respecting Casilda— 
the good Tobias, I learned, was dead; but the neigh- 
bors of the old mansion of the Palenques seemed to 
have known little of its retired inmates. I knew the 
excesses which had been perpetrated by the French 
soldiery; the idea of what might have been the fate 
of her whom I sought in vain, drove me nearly fran- 
tic; and, after long and fruitless inquiries, I sank into 
the terrible conviction that she had fallen a victim to 
outrage. ‘This dreadful imagination hurried me into 
a brain fever. WhenI recovered from a long and 
hag-ridden delirium, the hope and freshness of my 
life were gone, and I became indifferent as to its 
preservation, It was not my fate to fall; although, 
in the progress of the campaign, I exposed myself in 
a manner which excited the reprehension and ridi- 
cule of my comrades.» 

‘The war drew to its close, and the battle of the 
Nivelle had gained usa sure footing on French soil. 
One cold and gusty evening in December I was re- 
turning on horseback towards head quarters, attended 
by two or three dragoons, having been charged with 
the conveyance of despatches across the frontier toa 
body of the allies posted near Pampeluna. On de- 
scending a lonely mountain road, I heard, at some 
distance, cries of distresss, and knowing the country 
to be infested by marauders from the French as well 
as British armies, I spurred forward to render assis- 
tance. My conjecture as to the cause of alarm was 
just; a party of disbanded miscreants had stopped a 
carriage, which they were preparing to plunder, 
when ourapproach put them to flight. Qn coming 
nearer, I discovered from the voices that the travel- 
lers were females, and I hastened to relieve their 
alarm, and offer them escort. ‘The terrified postillion, 
at the sight of an officer’s uniform, advanced from 
some place of concealment, with a small lamp. As 
soon as the light fell upon my person, a voice from 
the carriage, which thrilled to my heart, exclaimed, 
Ay dios, Envique! hastily flung open the door, and 
beheld the features of Dona Catalina, rendered more 
than usually ghastly by extreme dread, and at her 
side my Casilda! 

Cur meeting was too passionate for joy; she had faint- 
ed on recognising me, and it was some time before 
I could restore the agitated girl to herself. She had 
much to tell me of suffering and danger during her 
flight from Salamanea upon the entrance of the 
French, and her subsequent wanderings through 
Spain in search of her brother, whom she had at last 
discovered to be serving with General Giron’sarmy 
in the north, and whom she was travelling to join, 
when my arrival fortunately protected her from plun- 
der. Why she had not sought another, 1 did not 
press her to tell, but L related to her my fruitless in- 
quiries at Salamanca, and my despair— | 

* And now, I concluded, gently embracing her, 
“Ihave found you at last, my own Casilda! do you 
wish for another protector, or will you accept of my 
devotion?” 

She did not speak a word in reply:—but the tears 
she shed on my bosom were not tears of sorrow. 

On the following morning I was married to Casil- 
da de Palenque, at the little town of St. Jean de Luz. 
And from that moment to the present, have I che- 
rished for her sake my recollections of the Penin- 
sula. 


BUONDELMONTi—a FLORENTINE LEGEND. 


The traditions of Florence speak of a flourishing 
town on the banks of the Arno, which was destroyed 
by Attila, and all its magnificent temples and pagan 
idols trampled under foot. A lingering attachment 
to the scene of their ancestors’ splendour, lured the 
descendants of the Florentines to linger in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ruins, although the jealous Fieso- 
lans, mindful of the obscurity into which their town 


my regiment. It cost me a hard struggle; but Iknew 


had been cast by its rival’s glory, took care to prevent 
them from rebuilding it. Florence remaiazed a heap 


of ruins:for upwards of two eenturies. About the 
end of this period Charlemagte came to Rome, in 
order to have the iron crown of the western empire 
placed upon his brow by Pope Adrian. In the midst 
of the ceremony, the delegates of the Florentines, 
clad in robes of mourning, threw themselves before 
the spiritual and temporal heads of Christendom, be- 
seeching them to approve themselves worthy of those 
high stations to which God had called them, by ex- 
tending their protection to those who had none to 
help them. They told how the citizens of Florence 
had been driven from their ruined and plundered 
homes by the fierce Hun—how the community had 
for successive generations hovered around the pros- 
trate city, as an untimely dissevered spirit was said 
to loiter beside its body in the vain hope of sewers | 
a re-union—how the proud Fiesolans had frustratre 
all their attempts to rebuild the ruined walls. Charles 
and Adrian were moved by the sad story of their 
wrongs, and swore before the high altar, in the face 
of assembled Christendom, and invoking the God 
who looked down with complacency on histwo chosen 
ones, to redress them. 

It was the merry month of May, when Charles and 
Adrian encamped with a mighty army between the 
ruins of Florence, and the city of Fiesole, which had 
long sat like a bird of prey on its eyry, watching over 
the mutilated carcass beneath it, flapping its wings 
and whetting its beak, to scare away those whom 
filial piety instigated to restore to the ruined one its 
original comliness, But nowa mightier power en- 
circled Florence with its protecting arms, and the 
foe could only look in sullen silence at the glad la- 
bour of those who were again rearing up the walls of 
its dismantled dwellings, or wheel around the guar- 
(lian lines, to discover some unguarded post where 
he might pounce upon his prey. The full dark-green 
foliage of summer began to fade into the autumnal 
brown, and still the Franks remained immovable in 
their camp; but Florence now showed like a city, 
and in a few weeks it was expected that the Bishop 
of Rome would return to his diocese, and the wars 
rior monarch to the banks of his beloved Rhine. 

Among other stupenduous works of ornament and 
use, was a bridge spanning the Arno, intended to 
facilitate the intercourse between the inhabitants of 
its opposing banks when the storms of winter had 
swelled the stream. Adrian was one evening 
wandering, without any definite aim, through the 
new and already bustling streets, accompanied only 
by a few priests, when, on arriving at the extremity 
of this bridge, he saw erected, on the end of its 
western parapet, a statue of white marble, represent- 
ing, in exquisite workmanship, a man of ideal beau- 
ty, clad in the garb of a Roman senator. The lines 
and angles of the stone were sharp, as if the hand of 
the sculptor had just given them the last finish, but 
here and there green stains were visible on the white 
surface as if it had lain long in the water. ‘To the 
Pope’s inquiry the workmen replied that this statue 
had been dragged out of the water by a body of men 
emploved to seek materials for the bridge, just as the 
last stone was about to be laid on the structure; that 
a stranger of majestic appearance, who chanced to be 
passing aithe moment, had, on inspecting it, declar- 
ed it to bea talisman, formed in the same planetary 
hour in wheh the foundations of the old eity had 
been lain. ‘hey added that they had placed the 
image On its present pedestal by the advice of the 
stranger, he laving informed them, that, so longas it 
remained eret, their eity would continue to flourish 
in wealth and warlike supremacy. The Pope inquir- 
ed after the mysterious stranger, but no one could 
tell whither helad gone, and no one could remember 
that he had eva been seen before. Adrian stood 
some moments, sunk in painful reflection, and then, 
as if involuntart, exclaimed, ‘*The Evil One has 
them yet in his grasp!—Warlike supremacy! ay, 
but purchased at he expense of domestic peace.” 

Charles and Adrian had both aaa in their 
graves for centures. ‘The empire of the one had 
been dismembered, and not even a fragment of it re- 
mained in the possession of his descendants. Bold 
and daring spirits lad arisen, and questioned the 
supremacy of the other’s successor. ‘There was con- 
fusion in temporal dynasties, from the conflicting 
claims of those who aspired to be rulers—there was 
confusion in the spiritual kingdom, from the contest 
of contemporary popes, anathematising each other, 
and all in their turn struggling against the encroach- 
ments of the emperor. ‘The allegiance of nations 
was divided—men knew not to whom obedience was 
due, and as drunkards, groping in the dark, are al- 
ways most ready to quarrel, so in the giddiness and 
uncertainty of the period, were feuds more rife than 
in any former generation. ‘The fortunesof Florence 
had, in part, justified the prediction of the mysterious 
astrologer—the commerce of the earth poured into 
her gates—the neighbouring towns, and proud bar- 
onial halls, had bowed beneath her sword. Stiff 
there was peace and brotherhood within her walls, 
Butthe statue of Mars yet stood in cold and heartless 
beauty on her bridge, and the ancients of the city, as 
they looked on its lineaments, and thought of the 
restless spirit of their age, repeated to each other 
with apprehensions, the disjointed words which had 
broke from Pope Adrian when told of its ereetion 
The young and light-hearted laughed it is true at 
these forebodings, but even they could not altogether 
divest themselves of the feeling that some change was 
at hand. 

Buondelmonti stood before the gates of his father’s 
palace. Its walls had that night witnessed one of 
the brightest and most joyous festivals that ever had 
been celebrated in Florence, The young nobleman 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


to whom had: been left the management of the 
feast, had been, as it were, sent at once in all 
uarters of the dazzlingly lighted, and sage per- 
‘amed halls. One moment he wasto be seen thread- 
ing the mazes of the dance, his hand pressin the 
slender fingers of some Florentine beauty, behind 
whose rustling onward motion the air closed with 
enamoured haste—the next, he approaehed to inter- 
change a compliment with some dark-eyed dame, 
whose eloquent blood darkened even the deep bru- 
nette of her features as he approached. As the but- 
terfly sports from flower to flower, so had he flut- 
tered hin dame to dame; but the flatterer of 
women cannot escape from at least a portion of the 
intoxication he communicates, and Buondelmonti at 
the close of the bail, felt his spirits excited to a de- 
lirium of happiness which forbade all hopes of re- 


ose. . 
7 He had accompanied the last of his young com~ 
panions to the outer gate of the palace; and as he 
zed when left alone, on the dazzling white, and 
ofty proportions of the neighbouring buildings; how 
they stood, cool motionless, and dreamlike, in the 
breezeless moonlight, the throbbing of his veins be- 
came painful, from the contrast with the beautiful 
tranquillity that reigned around him. He felt the ne- 
cessity of some active employment to concentrate his 
vagrant fancy, of a plunge into the cool atmosphere 
eanaaee his fevered frame. He beckoned to his page 
who waited for him within the shadow of the door- 
way, whispered something in his ear; and few mi- 
nutes had elapsed, when Buondelmonti rode out 
through the Oltr’ Arno door, which opened to him at 
all hours. 

The sun’s disk rested on the outline of the Appen- 
nines and his first level golden rays fell upon a youth- 
ful rider and milk-white steed, from whom a long 
shadow was cast up Vall’? Ombrosa, over the dewy 
grass. The rider bore him easily upon the high- 
spirited prancing brute; a hooded falcon sat upon his 
wrist; two sinewy dogs ran on before, but returned 
every moment, to express by huge bounds up toward 
their master’s saddle how much they loved him, and 
enjoyed their present excursion. The sun rose high- 
er and higher in the heavens; and when, from his 
mid-day height, he looked down upon Vall? Ombro- 
sa, no longer cool and dewy, but silent and sultry, 
without one breeze in motion, or one cicada in song, 
he looked down upon the huntsman, his hawk and 
dogs still holding on their way. Buondelmonti had 
now reached that part of the valley where the wood 
that creeps down the side of the enclosing mountain 
reaches to the very margin of the brook. Gladly he 
leaped from his steed, at the verge of the forest, and 
determined to remain till evening beneath its umbra-_ 
geous shade, walked carelessly on through one of its | 
many alleys, the branches closing like some athe- 
dral aisle above his head, his feet sinking to the 
ankles in the tawny mossat every step he took. The | 
falcon still sat upon his wrist, bis faithful dogs ran_ 
on hy his side, tolling out their tongues, his milk~- 
white steed followed his steps, lighting up the dark 
recesses of the wood as it paced along. : 

Wrapt in the half-conscious reverie of a wearied 
man, he had thus penetrated a considerable way 
ito the wood, when his progress was arrested by 
a pleasing sight. The alley, along which he had 
been advancing, suddenly widened and was as sud- 
denly closed by a range of tall rocks, The am- 
phitheatre thus formed was floored with rich ver- 
dure, interspersed with flowers. A few openings 
among the branches overhead admitted some strag- 
gling rays of light, which diminished the shade 
without lessening the grateful coolness. A female 
figure was stretched upon the grass; her elbow on 
the ground, her forehead in the cleft of her hand 
engrossed in a book which lay open before her. The 
delicate yet full contour of her limbs was beautifully 
indicated through her light muslin dress; and when, 
startled by the rustling of the dogs.among the her- 
bage, she turned an inquiring look upwards, Buon- 
delmonti saw an arched brow, covered by the fairest 
and most transparent skin, from either side of which 
fell back clustering ringlets of paly gold. ‘Two blue 
eyes, into whose innocent depths the spectator looked | 
down till he saw the soul, lightened from beneath her 
long eyelashes, and oval cheeks rounded into a dim- 
pling chin beneath a little mouth with pouting lips of 
ruby dye. At the sight of Bbuondelmonti, a crimson 
blush spread over her face, and down her neck, as far 
as her envious robes allowed it to be seen. 

Buondelmonti recognised, in this nymph of the 
grotto, Eliza, the daughter of old Victor Amadei, a 
Florentine nobleman, distinguished alike for valour 
and statesmanship: but who had latterly lived much 
in retirement. Eliza had been seen but seldom in 
Florence; her beauty, however, was of that rare and 
delicate kind, which, once beheld is not easily for- 
gotten. Buondelmonti accosted her respectfully, in 
order to dispel her fear, but it was not fear that so agi- 
tated her. During her briefand unfrequent visitsto 
Florence, the Buondelmonti had been pointed out 
to her by her admiring relations, as the most hand- 
some, the bravest, most generous,and all in all the most 
hopetul of the young noblesof the city. She did not 
fall in love with him, for that was not the age when 
females were prepared, by the perusal of histories of 
that passion, to understand the first vague flutterin 
of the heart; and to fan by indulgence in pleasing an 
anticipated emotions, the weakest spark into a flame. 
Still the recluse girl had not unfrequently cheated her 
solitary hours, by dwelling on the handsome form, 
and gallant bearing and amiable qualities of the 
young hero. It was not therefore, without a consid- 
erable degree of tremor that she now encountered 


him. There were still two long hours of the sultry 
time of day which Buondelmonti wished to spend in 
shelter; and he was not displeased‘at a rencounter, 
which promised him so happy a means of whirling 
them away. He insinuated himself, with the grace- 
ful ease of the courtier, into a conversation with Eli- 
za; talked of the latest fetes at Florence, looked at 
the book she had been reading, alluded to the occa- 
sions when he had seen her, and laughingly insinuat- 
ed something about the impression she had made.— 
Oh! who has ever gazed in woman’s face, and listen- 
ed to the music of her voice, without being conscious 
of at least a momentary swell ofa feeling richer than 
mere friertdship? How, then, could Buondelmonti 
escape, in the voluptuous twilight of the grove, con- 
versing with one whose maidenly agitation necessarily 
led the mind to dwell upon such thoughts? The 
conversation insensibly grew more earnest and ten- 
derer, and long before the limited time of his stay 
had elapsed, Buondelmonti was entreating a confes-. 
sion of mutual love, which the deep-blushing down- 
looking girl only withheld not denied. ‘*1 will this 
moment to thy father, and ask his consent.”—*‘ ask 
it then here,” said a deep voice behind him. 

The union was too advantageous to the families ef 
the lovers, to cause much delay in arrangements; and 
a few weeks saw Eliza and her Boundelmonti be- 
trothed, and looked forward to their final union. The 
happiness of Eliza was complete, and so for a time 
was thatof Buondelmonti. But his heart had al- 
ready lost the generous susceptibility and simple 
taste of youth. Accustomed to move in the gay cir- 
cles of Florence, and to indulge himself in every 
pleasing emotion, he began to feel a craving after the 
vanity and coquetry of his former life. He had not 
ceased to love Eliza much less had he ever dreamed 
of yielding his heart to another, but he sought for 
excitement amid thronged assemblies, and found 
pleasure in the interchange of glances with dark eyes 
and in those conversations of half-earnest, half-spor- 
tive gallantry, where the heart so easily deceives us. 
The marriage day, however approached, nor did he 
wish it delayed. 

One morning he rode through Florence towards the 
long bridge which leads to the Oltr’ Arno gate. As 
he passed the house of one of the wealthiest senators, 
the lady of the mansion beckoned to him from a win- 
dow. <A page in waiting took the bridle of his horse, 
while another conveyed him tothe saloon. She press- 
ed him to aslight but elegant repast, talked widely 
of many things, glanced at his approaching marriage, 
wondered how his little rustic would support ‘the 
high rank to which he was about to raise = and, 


before he could reply, was deep in the description of 
an approaching solemnity. 


Her daughter, she pro- 
ceeded, after talking at great length about the minor 


arrangements, was to perform a conspicuous part.— 


She appealed to Buondelmonti whether she had not 
reason to be rye of such a daughter, so lovely, so 
accomplished? She once had hoped to see her mated 
withthe only man in Florence of whom she was wor- 
thy; the poor child’s love, too, had been won by 
heartless attentions—but here she stopped, to inquire 


respecting some disturbances on the Pisan frontiers. | 


When Buondelmoti rose to depart, she insited upon 
showing him a suite of rooms which her husband had 
lately caused to be furnished with great splendour; 
and as they passed from one lofty hall to another, her 
conversation was garnished with almost incessant 
sneers at Eliza and all her connexions. ‘These 
were at first, covert and delicate innuendos, but gra- 
dually they become more daring, while Buondel- 
monti, peculiarly accessible to this sort of ridicule, 
strove but in vain, to change the subject. 

The last room of the suite was smaller than the 
rest, but of the finest proportions. Its walls were 
hung with rich festoons of crimson silk. ‘The floor 
was covered with Persian carpets. Light was admit- 
ted through a window of painted glass. But the at- 
tention of Boundelmonti was withdrawn from the 
luxury of the apartment, to concentrate itself upon 


a female figure which started from a low couch at’ 


hisapproach. She was tall, and of regal port; and 
her rich garments, falling in ample folds around her, 
and a coronet of flashing jewels which surmounted 
her high forehead, and were lost amid her raven 
tresses, added to her queen-like appearance. Her 
clasped hands hung down before her. There was 
an irresolution in her manner, as if she wished to fly 
butcould not. Her breast heaved convulsively— 
her full dark eyes (a tear hung trembling beneath 
either lid) were turned imploringly upon Buondel- 


monti, while the blood, rushing to her face, darken- 


ed the rich olive of her complexion. ‘* This,” said 
the matron, ‘‘is my daughter, whom I once so fondly 
hoped to see thy bride, and who dies for love of 
thee.” 

We draw a veil over Buondelmonti’s shame. We 
despair of being able to paint the mixed emotions of 
vanity, good nature, and passion, which combined to 
render him, in an hour of delirium, faithless to his 
vow. Next day was celebrated in the dome of Flo- 
rence the marriage of Buondelmonti, to the heiress 
of the Senator Lambertucci. The windows and bal- 
conies were thronged with spectators. ‘The streets 
were lined on either side by heaving masses of hu- 
man beings whose upturned faces, seemed to those 
looking from above, to float backward, and forward, 
like weeds of the sea after a storm, before the waves 
had subsided. The thronged procession thrust its 
way with difficulty through the crowd, its loud mu- 
sic drowned by the shouts and gratulations which ran 
along the crowd at its approach, as flame runs alon 
a train of wildfire, First came the Gonfalionere an 


his attendants, guarding the huge ear, from which ; 


waved the massy folds of the white and rose-coloured 
standard of Florerice. Then followed the banners 
of the six wards of the city, each with its band of de- 
fenders. ‘Next came the bridal pair, hand-in-hand, 
surrounded by noble bridesmaids, and girt in by the 
bravest relations of both parties. The different in- 
corporations of Florence, and most of the societies of 
brothers in-arms, followed, each having in its centre 
a flag, bearing its chosen device. It was a glorious 
day ; and all seemed happy except the bride and 
bridegroom. There was a timorous apprehension 
in her gait, as if she already felt that the object she 
had ventured so boldly for, had lost its value by 
yielding to become hes. He walked like a man in 
adream. Here and there, too, in the outskirts of 
the crowd, one of the Amidei might be seen, scowl- 
ing as if he longed torevenge the pale and broken- 
hearted girl in Vall’ Ombrosa; but the suddenness of 
the nuptials had left ng time to take measures for de- 
feating them, and Amidei had lived so much in re- 
tirement, that the citizens had all but forgotten him. 

It might be about noon of the following day, that 
a large body of armed men assembled before the sta- 
tue of the old warrior god, which stood at the end 
of the Arno Bridge. The heat ofthe day had driven 
the citizens to seek shilter in their houses. One of 
the malcontents muttered in reply to a question whis- 
pered by a neighbour. ‘He rode out this morning 
on a hunting expediti@, and was to return at noon, 
alone.” He had scareely spoken, when a horse’s 
tread was heard, and immediately thereafter a gal- 
lant figure, clad in bidal raiment of white, and 
mounted on a milk-wiite steed, appeared on the 
summit of the bridge, relieved against the clear 
blue sky, and shedding in the bright sunshine, an 
additional light .4 swrounding objects. It was 
Buondelmonti. He reognised amid the crowd se- 
veral of the Amidei, md knew their purpose at 
once but shame forbad: him to fly. He rode de- 
liberately towards then, without giving, either by 
his gestures or the workngs of his countenance, one 
symptom of emotion. Gis foemen extended them- 
selves in dead silence, fom one side of the bridge 
to the other. As he reshed the foremost rank, Lu- 
dovico Negri levelled his pike, and stabbed at the 
horse’s breast. The aimal reared, and slipping 
upon the pavement, fellbackward his master under 
him. In a moment twwty swords were sheathed 
in the bosom of Buondemonti. 

A breathless silence hd reigned; no word had been 
exchanged, and the myderers had moved, as if 
afraid that their footstas should be heard. They 
gazed a moment on sy Sapa and then dispersed 
in silence. The body ofBuondelmonti was left alone 
stretched in the bright pid-cay, before the mystic 
statue of Mars, the wrthful demon to whom Pope 


That heart may mourn an absent spark, . 
Which time cannot repair. 
Then raise that once unclouded brow, 
Those tears are darts that carry pain— 
Although we part in anguish now, 
I hope we'll meet again;— 
Then go, and let not absent days 
‘* Our bond of union sever,” 
Within this breast there is a blaze 


That cannot die. No!—never. — S. 
For the Philadelphia Albwm. 
STANZA,.—FROM VIRGIL. 


Our little Synan Hostess—the diadem’d, the fair— 

Who crisply to the music moves her side with such 
an air, 

Was dancing at her house to-day, and looks for all 
her friends— 

To see her shake her castanets all at her finger ends. 

What man on earth, I wish to know, would choose 
to be away, 

Instead of going there to drink on such a dusty day? 

Instead of going there to drink and lying on a bed, 

With cups, and cans, and flutes, and flowers, and 
an arbour for his head? 

There’s one that plays a pan-pipe within a pretty 
cave, 

Just like a rustic shepherd. I wonder what you’d 

have? 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
SKETCHES 

From the Note Book of a Travelling Correspondent. 
New Haven is one of the most delightful places I 
have ever visited, and the passage to it in the steam 
boat from New York, down Long Island Sound, is 
one of uncommon interest. Long Island on the 
east, protects the coast of Connecticut for nearly an 
hundred and twenty miles, from the power of the 
ocean—and the Sound, an irregular and splendid 
arm of the Atlantic, stretches along the whole dis- 
tance. New Haven is situated on a level spot of 
land, and upon the margin of a bay, which sets in 
from the Sound to the north-west, for about five 


Adrian declared the cit*had sold herself. The sta- 
tue was in a standing Atitude, one arm extended, 
and propt upon a spear. Amid the unearthly beauty | 
of his countenance, thee was an absence of human | 
feeling that made the sectator shudder. And now 

he seemed to look dow upon the first sacrifice which 

for centuries had beeroffered to him, as if absorbed 

in pleased attention tc the din and shriek of contest 

all to arise from this ed of violence, which fell up- 

on his prophetic ear, dore grateful than the sweetest 

melody. ‘This was tle origin of the Guelf and Ghi- 

belline parties of Floince. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
MARY. 


Go! leave me nov, since we must part, 
Since lingering sight must sever— 

Those tender chords that bind the heart 
Leaves mine unbound for ever. 

For ever! ah, the palsying touch 
Of that hand’s last farewell, 

From lover’s vows it differs much— 
But ’tis the lover’s spell. 


For ever—no! we yet may meet, 
Pll only live for you— 

Let not delusive phantoms cheat, 
Perhaps we’re of the few, 

Whose luck in life is at the eve— 
So let us not despair; 

°Tis but the morning, do not grieve, 
The day may yet be fair. 


Incipient life is full of cares, 
And others feel the frowns of fate— 
The young, the fair, and those of years, 
Bear, too, with us an equal weight— 
Nor think that lovers are alone, 
They bear a part ’tis true, 
But many a sigh and secret groan 
Is known not of by you. 


Think not that eye is always bright, 
That sparkles full with joy; 

Think not that heart is always light, : 
Or that no grief can cloy;— 


No!—that eye in secret may grow dar 
d = » bench at the trial of his father, and passed sentence 


Warm tears may blister there— 


J 


miles. It contains about ten thousand inhabitants— 


| has seven or eight beautiful churches, and its publie 


squares,—its neat and in many instances, splendid 
edifices, almost make it literally a ‘‘ Garden of 
Palaces.” Yale College,a venerable and well-known 
institution, is located here—and is thriving beyond 
precedent. I very much question whether a public 
square could be found in the United States, which 
would combine more beauty, than the one in New 
Haven, embracing the college edifices, the new 
state house, (a building after the model of the Unit- 
ed States Bank in Philadelphia,) and the several 
pretty churches which occupy the lower part of the 
upper square, and stand in a range with each other. 
The view is one of singularly perfect beauty. 

East Rock is a high and abrupt bluff, which lies 
to the north of the city a mile or two. It was aclear 
and cold morning, when I visited this eminence, 
To the north, the eye reposes upon a long uneven 
range of mountains, like dark-blue clouds. This is 
said to be the first land which is made in coming 
from sea. Below, lay the sere and brown meadows 
stretching off towards the city, dotted with cocks of 
hay, Jooking like balls upon the smooth plain—the 


| city of spires, with its squares and public prome- 


nades, and beyond the sparkling and bright expanse 
of the Sound—and farther on, at the distance of 
| twenty-five or thirty miles, the faint blue line of 
land pointing out Long Island. I can assure you, 
Mr. Editor, that I longed to have you by my side, 
to drink in the beauty of that inimitable prospect. 
If you have read the Water Witch, you may remem- 
ber that parts of the scenes in that work are laid 
along the Sound, off Montank Point, &c. Hurlgate, 
a few miles from New York, which is made rather 


| a conspicuous place in the ‘* Skimmer of the Seas,” 


was foaming and boiling like a pot, when we passed 
its ungovernable and unruly waves. 

West Rock, a mile or two to the west of New 
Haven, is rendered somewhat famous by @ cave, 
situated in a lodge of rocks, half way op towards the 
summit. This cave was the abiding place of three 


| refugees who escaped from England, and fled to this 


country after the “restoration” of Charles the Se- 
cond. They were the Judges, who sat upon the 
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of death upon him. After the restoration, large re- 
wards were offered for their detection; they were, 
however, safe from all attempts at discovery in their 
dismal cave, and finally emerged from their prison 
after the commotion hai subsided, and lived and 
died in this country. But I have given you enough 
for a Sketch.” 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, January 8, 1831. 


Sidws.—The resemblance of the disturbances in 
London, on the declination of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and the consequent turmoil in parliament, to 
the events in Paris, during the last days of July, 
is particular and specific. But, judging from the 
political aspects in the British capital, there is no 
reason to believe that the commotions there will 
terminate either so speedily or happily. ‘The stub- 
bornness of the English character—the inveteracy 
with which private and public feuds are pushed, are 
well displayed in the history of Britain, from the 
period of the bloody struggle of Lancaster and York 
even till now. The mobs congregating in the me- 
tropolis—the prevalence of fiery and seditious pla- 
cards in the public thoroughfares, will rouse up the 
lower orders into a sort of fury, which there is rea- 
son to fear will soon cease to be occult in its effects, 
and will burst forth upon the capital with an over- 
powering and ponderous momentum, ‘To the Ame- 
riean nation, the aspects of the eastern hemisphere 
are developed in all their majesty, while we sit 
aloof, and watch the star of the conflict and the pro- 
gress of the whirlwind, as one seated on a high 
mountain watches the passage of the storm in the 
valley beneath. 

We have no predilection or gift for soothsaying, 
but we will don the prophetic mantle, while we 
opine that nothing short of a general revolution in 
Europe will clear the thickening blackness which 
now invades the political horizon. The spirit of 
rebellion walks unseen like the pestilence. But it 
will be developed in its results; and when the blood 
of thousands has sanctified new fields of battle—per- 
haps even now selected and betrothed to renown— 
then, and not till then, will serenity invest the king- 
doms of Britain and the extended continent. 


Mrs. Royatt.—It is a good thing for the public 
as well as for the editors of newspapers, that there 
are among the human family persons more anxious 
for notoriety than for pure fame; and whose progress 
through life, is of a character to interest and amuse 
as well as to afford an example to others of the con- 
sequences of an erratic career. Of such a description 
is Mrs. Anne Royall, the redoubtable author of the 
Black Book, and other publications of the same 
merit. Surely this lady deserves to be apotheosised. 
In addition to her being the Mrs. Walter Scott of 
America, she justly deserves the appellation of the 
Mrs. Don Qaixotte of the same continent, and her 
efforts to place before the public the proper nature 
of independence, and the portraits of many indivi- 
duals-who had never been heard of but for the me- 
diam of the Black Book, deserve to be duly appre- 
ciated by the admirers of modest women and 
literary geniuses. Mr. Charles Hammond, whose 
culogy of Mrs. Royall we referred to some weeks 
since, is certainly a gallant man; but Mr. Sylvester 

-§. Southworth, of the Literary Subaltern, is surely 

equal to him in deference to female renown. In 
truth of this, we have only to quote his remarks with 
reference to the lady of the Black Book. Who, 
after perusing them, will fail to class the intellect 
of Mrs. Royall in the same seale of mind with that of 
Sylvester 5. Southworth—who will doubt for the 
moment the supremacy of each to Madam Genlis? 


With Mrs. Royall we have had an intimate ac- 
aaintance for the last eight years, and we believe 
that we were the first to introduce her to the public 
as an author. At the time of our first , 
with her, she was travelling through the states, for 
the purpose of obtaining sabscribers to a work of 
hers, called the Tennesseean. She was poor and 
needy, and although we had not seen the manuscript 
of her book, still as she was a female, and asked the 
aid of the press, we ventured to recommend it to the 
public. From the tenor of her deportment, and the 
eccentricity of her manners, we for the moment be- 
lieved her to be labouring under the influence of 
mental aberration of a lighter order; but when her 


acquaintance 


book came from the press, we entertained a very 
different opinion. That she is a woman of strong 
and wonderful talents, no one can doubt, who has 
read her productions; and we hesitate not to say, that 
it is our unqualified opinion, that if she had com- 
menced her literary labours at an early age, she 
would have ranked among the most eminent female 
writers of any age or nation. But she assumed the 
guise of a writer after she had arrived at the age of 
sixty, and even then she commenced her toils from 

ure necessity, indulging a fond hope, that she would 
S enabled to obtain from the fruits of her pen a re- 
spectable livelihood. Votage was already upon 
her—she was assailed by the rade criticisms of wits 
and wags—she was too old to meet such assaults 
with composure, and the consequence was, she be- 
came irritable and disgusted, and made war upon 
her opposers; and in the end, became the butt and 
laughter of the thoughtless and the reckless. Her 
writings, in many instances, glow with an impassion- 
ed eloquence and vivid description, which would do 
honour to more celebrated writers; and when pro- 
perly estimated as an author, she is infinitely supe- 
rior to Madame de Genlis, Mrs. Warren, Hannah 
Adams, and hundreds of other @male writers, whose 
works have been puffed to theskies, and immortal- 
ized by the reviews of pensiored critics, 


LiTERARY Novexrizs.—We learn from the New 
York American, that the author of Pelham has an- 
nounced a work, entitled “The Siamesé. Boys,” a 
poem—supposed to be a poli satire. ‘The His- 
tory of Chivalry, by Mr. James, the author of Rich- 


elieu, was to appear in on on the first of this 
month. A “ Military B has appeared: it is 
written by John Shipp, author of ** Extraordinary 
Military Adventures, &c.” Ijthe biographical line, 
we observe that Dr. Paris’ life of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, and the Life of Titian,with anecdotes of dis- 
tinguished persons of his ting, by James Northcote, 
are nearly ready for publicati The Persian Ad- 
ventures, by the author of thi Kuzzilbash, and Max- 
well, by the author of Sayingsgnd Doings, are among 
recent publications. 

The Harpers of New Yorkhave in press, in addi- 
tion to these works, which ty will re-publish im- 
mediately, the ‘‘ Separation, a novel by the autho- 
ress of Flirtation—** The W¥ of the World,” by 


the author of De Lisle—*“I'l@ Life and Times of 
George the Fourth,” from thepen of Croly, to form 


part of the Family Library: 
ist,” a new novel—‘** The H 
the author of Highways and 
other works, which promise tojbe valuable or inte- 
resting. 


Tae Famity Lisnany.—Tle twelfth number of 
Harper’s Family Library, comprising a History of 
the Bible, by the Rev. G. R. Gig, has just been re- 
ceived in this city. The autha@ of this work was 
formerly an officer in the British army—made one 
campaign in the Peninsula of Spain, and another in 
this couutry, and will be better known to the read- 
er, when we introduce him asthe author of those 
vivid and striking sketches of the campaigns to which 
we refer, by ‘* A SUBALTERN.? 

We could imagine no more suitable or valuable 
new year’s present in the bookway, than a series of 
the Library. The publishers spare no expense in 
rendering it valuable, and the facilities they possess 
with its career, thus far speak conclusively as to the 
merits of the work. 


Rocens’ Iraty.—M'‘Kewan, at No. 66 Chesnut 
street, has received a few voluraes ‘of this poem, 
which is got up in a more magnificent manner than 
any similar publication with which we have met. The 
work is embellished with numerous admirably exe- 
cuted: engravings, illustrating the various scenes of 


and worthy a place in the libraries of those who are 
fond of rare publications. ; 


It is mentioned in the New York Standard, that | 


Mr. Forrest has in his possession, a new tragedy 
written by Doctor Brno, of Philadelphia, entitled 
“PELOPIDAS—THE FALL or THE PoLEMARcus.” The 
tragedian intends to produce it in the spring. The 
subject is one, which if properly handled, cannot fail 
to render a dramatic production successful. Doctor 
Birp isa gentleman of handsome talents, and a suc- 
cessful and powerful writer. 


Fatstarr’s Comic Annvat.—This is the title of 
a new work dedicated to punning, caricatures and 


humorous sketches, a few copies of which have been 


‘received at M‘Kewan’s, in Chesnut street. It isa 


the poem, and is printed in an equally-eeyamendable | 
style. Itis really a valuable and beautiful yolame, | 


London Comic Annual, edited, doubtless, by Tho- 
mas Hood, and the caricatures from the inventive 
genius of Cruikshank. The work is embellished 
with thirty-seven engravings, some of which are ad- 
mirable. The whole is full. of humour. 


Tae SeparatTion.—This new novel by the autho- 
ress of Flirtation, has just been received in this city. 
We have not yet had leisure to peruse it, but it is 
highly spoken of in the London Journals. 


We are glad to perceive that W1LtIaM Lxceerr, 
Esq. hitherto junior editor of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, has been taken into partnership by the 
proprietor of that journal. 


We have received the first number of a new paper 
attempted at Princeton, N. J. under the title of the 
‘¢ Princeton Courier.” It is published by William 
D. Hart, is neatly printed, and professes editorially 
to hold a neutral course with regard to politics. 


the recently published ca- 
talogue of this venerable institution, we gather the 
following summary. The Board of Faculty and 
Instruction, consists of a President, fourteen Profes- 
sors and Lecturers, seven ‘Tutors and four additional 
Instructors—in all twenty-five. Of the students there 
are fifty theological—thirty-three law—sixty-nine 
medical—five resident graduates—eighty-six seniors 
—fifty-one juniors—one hundred and twenty-two so- 
phomores—eighty-seven freshmen—and three hun- 
éred and forty-six under graduates—in all 503, 

These are distributed over the different parts of the 
Union and of the world as follows: 


Connecticut, 253 Georgia, 5 
Massachusetts, 60 Rhode Island, 4 
New York, 5L Maine, 3 
Maryland, 20° North Carolina, 3 
South Carolina, 15° Kentucky, 3 
New Hampshire, 12 --Leuisiana, 3 
Pennsylvania, 11 Alabama, 
Virginia, 11 Illinois, 2 
New Jersey, 9 District of Columbia, 
Ohio, 9 West Indies, ; 
Vermont, 7 Lower C 1 
Delaware, 6 Scotland, | 
Mississippi, 6 


The annual charges in the Academical department 
are, for tuition, room rent, &c. about $49. For board, 
fuel, use of books, washing, &c. from $90 to $140.— 
In all, from $140 to $190. In the Law Department, 
the terms for tuition are $75 per annum—and in the 
Medical Institute, ‘‘the entire expense ofa residence 
of four months, through the course, including fees 
and all expenses, except clothing, is from 120 .to 
150 dollars.” 

For a view of the plan of education in the college, 
reference is made to the very able and interesting re- 
ports on the course of instruction, which were pub- 
lished in the fifteenth volume of the American Jour- 
nal of Science. : 


Satem Tracepy.—The Mercantile Advertiser 
of yesterday says:—‘*We learn from Boston that 
warrants have issued for the arrest of other persons, 
whose names we do not now feel at liberty to men- 
tion, on the charge of having been accessary before 
the fact to the murder of the late Joseph White of 
Salem.” 


The following articles were delivered“at, St. Jo- 
seph’s Orphan Asylum, in Sixth street, \a few even- 
ings since; the donor refused_giving\his name:— 

2 bags of Coffee, 

1 barrel of Brown Sugar, 

_12Joaves of White Sugar, 
darge chést of Tea, 
‘1 bex of Raisins. 

The mode of benefaction deserves to be particu- 

larly"applauded, and the example should be followed 


by persons able to give. 


_ The London Courier, in replying to an attack of 

a contemporary, holds the following sensible lan- 
guage: 

‘* The wise and happy Monarch is he who looks 
upon himself as the administrator of the rights and 
privileges of his people, and not as their despotic 
master—the prudent and son Minister is he 
who wields the energies of a nation with its consent 
and for its benefit. “The mysteries of Governments 
have ceased to impose upon the world, and free in- 
stitutions alone can be permanent and can perma- 
nently command respect. We only require that the 
public, in a laudable anxiety to see a reform of the 


unenviable institutions of other states, will make a 


due allowance for the difference of character and 
habits of the people in the countries which excite 
| their solicitude, and not set down ev 


a despot merely because he does not suddenly reform 
institutions which have existed for ages, and the sud 
den destruction of which would be attended with 


evils for which no reforms could compensate. Wheh — 


education shall have prepared the road, liberty will 
not be slow to travel over it, and our descendants 
will thank us for what we shall have done for them; 
but the present generation should not allow impulses 
and theories to carry them into extremes, either as 
regards problematical blemishes at home, or 
grievances abroad.” 


THE NEW PREMIER. . 
Various opinions have already been promulgated 
in this couutry with respect to the new cabinet, and 
its probable durability; many persons predicting the 
downfall of Earl Grey at an early period, others de- 
nouncing the change as a whim in the public mind that 


will produce no salutary effects, and the sanguine re-- 


publicans seeing in it the dawn of a glorious career 
for Great Britain, and the triumph of pure democra- 
tic republican principles over those of a self-sufficient 
and purse-proud aristocracy. Time will show the 
trath or fallacy of these various speculations, and will 
also possibly show the part which Wellington has 
played in the game with Russia. If that part has 
been, asthe London Morning Chronicle supposes,— 
viz: that Wellington was privy to the movements 
of Russia, and intended to act in concert with her in 
an effort to prostrate the liberties of Belgium and 
France, the military escutcheon of the hero will be 
forever stained with this closing act of his career, and 


his name be handed down to posterity, blackened and 
dimmed of its honours. - 


We give, from the London Courier, a brief histo- 
ry of the new premier. 


Earl Grey the Premier, as first Lord of the 
Treasury, is at the head of his Majesty’s Councils, 
that being the Parlimentary phrase always regularly 
applied to the occupant of that station for the time 
being. Earl Grey is the eldest son of General, after- 
wards Sir Charles Grey, K. B. who was an Aid de 
Camp to Prince Ferdinand at the battle of Minden, 
and held a command during the American war. At 
the breaki — of the war with France, in 1793, he 
assisted at the relief of Ostend and Nieuport, and 
having been appointed Commander in Chief in the 
West Indies, succeeded in reducing Martinique, St. 
Lucie, and Gaudaloupe. In 1801 he was created 
Baron Grey de Howick, and in 1806, Viscount How- 
ick and Earl Grey. He descended from a very-an- 
cient family in the North of England. Sir Charles 
was the younger brother of Sir Henry Grey, Bart. 
who dying without issue, his title and estates de- 
scended to the present Earl Grey. 

The Noble Earl, who is the subject of the present 
notice, wasbred to the Bar; but in consequence of 
the intention of his uncle, Sir Henry, to constitute 
him his heir, he ceased to devote himself to the prac- 
tice of his en and becoming early in life a 
Member of the House of Commons for the County of 
Northumberland, he rapidly attained eminence as 
a speaker in Parliament (being then known as the 
Hon. Chas. Grey, ) having always been distinguished 
for an easy flow and impassioned style of oratory, a 
ss grasp of his subject, and the display of con- 
siderable intellectual power. He was long in oppo- 
sition to the Pitt Administration, in unison with Mr. 
Fox, and other members of great talents, then main- 
— a fierce conflict in the Parlimentary arena 
with the 
tainly not surpassed in ability by their opponents. 

On the memorable separation between Messrs. Fox 
and Burke, soon after the first French Revolution, 
and the subsequent junction with the Ministry of 
what was called the Portland Party, Mr. Grey re- 
mained firmly attached to Mr. Fox, with whom he 
continued to battle in opposition, though their ranks 
had then become so thinned, that Mr. Fox at length 
determined on the well-known secession from the 
House of Commons of himself, and many of the 
members of the party; and this continuing for some 
time, left the field open to Mr. Tierney, who became 
for aseason, in consequence, the leader of a sort of 
minor opposition. 

On the retirement of Mr. Pitt and his colleagues, 
in 1801, in consequence of the refusal of Geo 
III. to agree to the measure of concession to the 
Catholics, which they had held out as one of the ef- 
fects of the Union with Ireland, and to which th 
considered their honour so deeply pledged, that the 
could not continue to hold office without bringing it 
forward, and the substitution in consequence, of the 
Addington Administration, a new field of political 
contest was very shortly opened. Mr. Greyreturn- 
ed to his station with Mr. Fox and the other mem- 
bers of the old opposition, who had continued to ad- 
here to the latter, whilst a new opposition was form- 
ed in the House of Commons by Mr. Windham and 
others; Mr. Pitt for a time standing aloof, and with 
his personal friends supporting Mr. Addington. 

The latter having concluded the peace of Amiens, 
found himself unable to maintain it, and being for- 
ced into a renewal of hostilities, was soon afterwards 
compelled to retire, by those unequivocal symptoms 


Monarch as 


Ministers and their adherents, who were cer- _ 
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of: want.of confidence on the part of the House of 
Commons, which invariably regulate the official or 
unofficial destiny of Ministers and their opponents. 
A eoalition had been formed between the old and the 
new Opposition, and Mr. Pitt and his friends, which 
ou tee Addington Administration, but did not 
seat itself, ‘The Catholic question was again the 
stumbling block, and it being found impossible to 
overcome the scruples of George IIL. respecting it, 
Mr. Pitt at length agreed to form a Ministry out of 
his own immediate friends, and several of the mem- 
bers and supporters of the Addington Administra- 
tion, whilst Mr. Grey, with Messrs. Fox, Windham, 
and others in the house of Commons, they having 
refused to take office upon the same terms as Mr. 
Pitt, became a formidable opposition. 


On the death of Mr. Pitt, in January, 1806, his 
colleagues declined any attempt to carry on the Ad- 
ministration, and the coaleseed opposition succecd- 
ed as a matter of course to the helm. Mr. Grey, 
who, on his father being created an Earl, was called 
Lord Howick, and whose talents and political sta- 
tion pointed him out for a seat in the new Cabinet, 
was placed at the head of the Admiralty. In his 
new situation, and under the disadvantage of having 
weviously had no experience in public business, it is 
at justice to say, that the Noble Lord conducted 
himself in a manner highly satisfactory, and most 
sedulously applied himself to the diligent fulfilment 
of the duties of the highly-important department of 
the state entrusted to his charge; especially under 
the circumstances of the then existing war. 


The earthly career of Mr. Fox having terminated, 
a few months only after the departure of his great 
rival, Mr. Pitt, Lord Howick was, upon the death 
of the former, appointed Secretary of State for the 
Foreign Department, Sept. 24, 1806, the office held 
by Mr. Fox, and which his Lordship continued to 
occupy till the dissolution of the Administration In 
March, 1807. It was observed, some time after- 
wards, by Lord Eldon, that this Ministry was so 
strong that there was no effectual opposition to them 
till they began to oppose themselves. It is of course 
well known that, in consequence of a measure brought 
forward by them, which would in effect have con- 
ceded some points of the Catholic Question, the King 
(George III.) expressed himself in such a manner 
with regard to their conduct, that they had no alter- 
native but to resign. The proposition, which was 
found sufficient to upset the Ministry, was merely 
to the effect of allowing officers in the army or navy 
to hold higher rank than they then could, without 
the necessity of taking the oaths of abjuration; and as 
a proof that the dislike of the King to a Whig Ad- 
nrinistration had as much to do with their dissolu- 
tion. as the question on which they were dismissed, 
nearly the same measure was afterwards brought for- 
ward by their successors, and passed with less de- 
bate than often attends a common road bill. 


Very soon after the period just alluded to, Lord 
Howick, by the death of his father, succeeded to the 
Peerage and became Earl Grey. His Lordship for 
a considerable period, in conjunction with Lord 
Grenville and their respective friends, kept up a 
fierce opposition, successively, to the Portland, Per- 
ceval, and Liverpool Administrations. ‘The Gren- 
ville party were at length detached from the Oppo- 
sition, and induced to join the Ministry; and during 
the latter period of Lord Liverpool’s Administra- 
tion, Lord Grey took a much less active part than he 
had been accustomed to do in the discussions of the 
House of Lords. 


After, however, the melancholy visitation which 
deprived the country of the services of Lord Liver- 
pool, and amid the political contests which subse- 
quently took place, in consequence of the struggle 
maintained by Mr. Canning against his former col- 
leagues, and at length the accession to power of the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Grey returned to the 
seene of political bustle, and resumed his former ac- 
tivity. His Lordship had been for some time con- 
sidered the head of the Opposition, and had been 
for many years well known to his Majesty, when 
Duke of Clarence. ‘The defeat of the Wellington 
Administration, therefore, on the question of the 
Civil List, and the almost immediate tenders of the 
resignation of the Members of that Ministry, led 
almost asa matter of course to the command of the 
King to Lord Grey, to form a new Administration— 
a task which his Lordship has accomplished with so 
little difficulty, that a Ministry apparently in the 
full possession of power, on one Monday, were, on 
the following Monday, replaced by another, com- 
pletely installed in office, (with one or two excep- 
tions) an instance of celerity, which, where a com- 
eae ene has taken place, has very rarely hap- 
pened. 

Lord Grey, who is somewhat older than the Duke 
of Wellington, being about sixty-six, the Duke 


being sixty-two in May next, has the advantage of 


many years experience, dating from his early youth, 
with reference to the political business of the State 
and to general policy, and that too during periods 
pregnant with events of the highest moment and the 
mightiest import, and has been enabled to derive les- 
sous of the greatest utility from the precepts, the 
speeches, and the conduct of all those eminent states- 
iuen, who have been in existence during the greater 
por of the last fifty years, and who, taken together, 
have very far transcended those of any former period 
in the annals of the British empire. ife has also, un- 


doubtedly, great Parliamnantary tact, and a habit of 
speaking with fluency and energy, not merely as an 
orator, but asa debater; with much facility in seizing 


the main points of any subject or argument to which 
his attention is suddenly called. 

His Loidship, when a young man in the House of 
Commons, was an ardent and zealous reformer. His 
plan of Parliamentary Reform is well known, as it 
has often been referred to, as also his expose of what 


of the country, which has formed, as it were, a text- 
book for other reformers, some of whom have been 
disposed to go much further than Lord Grey. The 
Noble Lord has very recently avowed Parliamentary 
Reform, toa certain extent, as one of the principles 
upon which his Administration is, with the consent 
of the King, founded; and had previously taken se- 
veral opportunities, one of them on the first day of 
the commencement of the business of the present ses- 
sion, of declaring himself to be still an advocate of 
reform. But he, at the same time, guarded himself, 
by speaking of the ‘‘rashness of youth,” and using 
other phrases, at different times, of a similar import, 
from the possibility of being supposed to be iden- 
tified with the plan which he himself proposed at a 
former period. Lord Grey may, therefore, be con- 
sidered as a practical reformer to a certain extent, 
limiting his views strictly to the principles of the 
Constitution, and to what may be called the necessity 
of the case. 


SELECTIONS. 


From the ‘** Events in Paris.” 
ANECDOTES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
July 26th, 27th, 2th, and 29th, 1830. 


_A Deputy said, ‘they may say as much as they 
like of the 14th of July, it never will be more than 
half of the 28th.” 

The 28th of July, 1850, corresponds to the 9th 
Thermidore year 38; thus the day of the downfall of 
the Bourbons, was the anniversary of the downfall 
of Robespierre. 

From seven to eight hundred young men, who ap- 
parently belonged to the labouring classes of Paris, 
ran through the streets without arms, from 12 to 15 
ina line, shouting, The Charter for ever!” Long 
live General Latayette!” ‘*’The national guard for 
ever!” * Bravo, gentlemen of the national guard, 
we are your recruits, your young men!” 

I'wo women were seen on the Place de Greve, in 
the first rank, seizing muskets of killed soldiers, and 
firing upon the royal troops, fortwo hours. Others 
PPcipitated themselves into the midst of the com- 
batants to carry them bread and wine. 


Charles Gauthier, an apprentice, living in street 
Saint-Avoie, No. 58, fought at the Tuileries with 
the greatest courage. When the people proved to 
be victorious, he was one of the first to arrive in the 
apartments. He found jewellery and bracelets of 
great value, and hastened to deposit them at the 


maire of the 7th arrondissement. So fine an action 
needs no commentary. 


Stephani Pillaud, a working woman, also deposit- 
ed au embroidered robe of great value. <A certain 
Levi Abraham, a Jew, living in the street Vieilles 
Etuves St. Martin, No. 9, left his home at the first 
thunder of the cannon, seized the arms of a lancer, 
entered the Louvre, and after having fought for a 
long time, carried away a piece of the standard of 
the Swiss. ‘This brave man, before he returned to 
his work, deposited his lance at the maire of the 7th 
arrondissement, ‘There, money being offered to 
him, he first refused it, saying, that he had not fought 
for money. Pressed to accept 10 franes, he at last 
consented to take them, adding, ‘*Since you abso- 
lutely wish me to take them, 1 will do it, but on the 
condition that I return them immediately to you, 
and that you deposit them for the relief of orphans.” 

During the combat at the porte Saint-Denis, on 
Wednesday, a boy of 15 years, advanced in the midst 
of the fire, quite near to an officer commanding the 
cavalry, which supported the artillery, and with a 
pistol blew his brains out. He was immediately 
fired upon from all sides, but the boy having expect- 
ed this, threw himself flat on the ground, and after- 
wards escaped safely, But perceiving that he had 
left his cap on the spot, he returned without hesita- 
tion, and a second time escaped safely. 


Mr. Alexander Lefebvre, who commanded in the 
street des Martyrs, discovered a young lady in male 
ature, armed with a sword and pistols. In vain she 
was reminded of the dangers she encountered. «| 
have no children,” said she, ‘* here is my husband, 
Whose sentiments are mine. I am near him, and 
shall die with him if necessary.” 

The morning of the 29th, a rifleman of the nation- 

al guard was seen in the street Fauxbourg Saint- 
Denis, in uniform and armed, pressing his wife to 
his bosom; this woman, very young, and apparently 
a mother but a short time before, shed some tears; 
but raising her voice and pressing his hand, she said, 
**] weep no more, it was the first emotion, I have 
embraced you, [ am content; go join your brethren and 
fight for liberty.” 
A young girl displayed the courage ofahero. On 
the place of the Exchange, she braved a shower of 
royal balls, and was the first who seized a cannon. 
Conducted to the Hotel-de-Ville, she was placed in 
a chair and carried in triumph, covered with 
wreaths, ‘in the midst of the most enthusiastic shouts. 
_ The barrack de Babylone, was taken by the sec- 
tions of the Fauxbourg Saint-Germain. In the first 
rank, quite a young person distinguished himself b 


his intrepidity. When they returned, he fell ex- 


he then considered the defects in the representation |. 


—— ——___ 


hausted by fatigue, on the place of the Petits-Peres. 
Assistance is brought; it was a woman. 

On the place du Palais-Royal, and in the vicinity, 
another young woman, in male attire, went eve 
where to afford assistance to the wounded. A bayo- 
net wound was not able to relax her zeal. 

On the 28th, a young woman, on the quai de la 
Cite, seized the musket of a citizen, who had just 
been slain, and fired several times upon the Swiss. 
Her gown was pierced by a ball. Her name is 
an Deschamps, living in rue Saint-Victor, No. 
A wine-merchant of the street des Canelles receiv- 
ed a ball, which pierced his breast, and nearly came 
out over the clavicula. The ball was extracted.— 
He seized it; kissed it anxiously, aud said: ‘* Carry 
a to my wife, ‘and tell her, it is for my dear coun- 

At the corner of the street Montmartre and of the 
Boulevard, some citizens, who easily were to be re- 
cognised as modest artisans, passed, conducted by 
one of their comrades, who had become their chief 
by virtue of age. Atthe end of their arms were 
placed loaves of bread md sume fowls, the distribu- 
tion of which had beeay made regularly. Some of 
these men being opposite a shop of a wine-merchant, 
intended to enter; but a: the call of their commander, 
they re-entered their rank. ‘* To-day,” said he, 
‘*no brandy, not even wine without water; to the 
watch house with the iytoxicated!”” And all these 
warriors exclaimed, ¢ te is right!” continued their 
march, and recommencad the struggle. 

In order to fight with more success against the 
Swiss in the barracks, street de Babylone, the citi- 
zens were obliged to tae possession of, and march 
through, the house No 2, street des Brodeurs, the 
garden of which is onlyseparated from the barrack 
by awall. ‘lhe inmate: of the house, on the 28th of 
July, frightened by the pproach of the attack, flew 
from it and left the furnture and plate exposed upon 
the tables. At their reurn, their surprise was great 
when they found the siger untouched, which they 
se not had time to lek up, nor take away with 
them. 

A young man falls inthe street Du Tour, struck 
by a ball of the Swiss wle occupy the street of Mont- 
martre; the unfortunate gan struggles in the burn- 
ing sun, against pain arl death, and the citizens, in 
ambuscade, in the alley of the street Du Tour, are 
too intensely engaged i fighting, to observe their 
suffering companion. a spite of the brisk fire from 
all sides, a woman coms from one of the houses, 
takes the young man inher arms, and carries him 
into her house. 

At the exchange, twcmen of the working class, 
were charged to watch @me Swiss and royal guards, 
whose lives had been gnerously spared. ‘“Wehave 
not eaten any thing sire twelve o’elock,” said the 
mechanics; immediatey Mr. Darmaing, chief editor 
of the Gazette des ‘ibunaux, offers them a five 
frane pieee, saying: ‘My friends, go and get some- 
thing to eat, 1 will tale your F omy and will remain 
here until you come hek.” They hesitated. ‘“Take 
it,” said the editor, ‘in a moment like this, he who 
has, gives to him wl has not.” The mechanics 
accept the money, ad return within a quarter of 
an hour, returning fifyefive sous to their substitute, 
with thanks, 

At the gate of the Juileries, on the side towards 
the water, a workmar, ina dress which showed great 
poverty, armed with ;: musket, of which he seemed 
to have made great, use, his head covered with a 
general’s hat which gave him an air of authority, 
searched all individials who came from the garden, 
to ascertain that they carried nothing away, and he 
severely chastised ancher workman, who attempted 
to carry away a small porcelain cup for his child, 

Several persons are cited, who made themselves 
conspicuous even amilst all this glory. The scholars 
of the Polytechnic scaool have covered themselves 
with honour and earned universal esteem; these 
young men established order and tranquillity every 
where. ‘They were seen putting themselves at the 
head of the national guard, who were happy to obey 
such young but worthy chiefs; without them the con- 
stitutionalists would have been embarrassed by the 
cannons they had taken. The city owesa great deal 
to their skill and coolness. It is known to every 
body that they, after the victory, declined the dis- 
tinction and reward offered them by the legal authori- 
ties. 

In one of the combats against the royal guards, the 
latter being repulsed by the eitizens, had abandoned 
a piece of cannon which was in an open place, but it 
was dangerous to approach it on account of the fire. 
A scholar of the Ecule Polytechnique who was at the 
head of the armed citizens, runs towards the cannon, 
which he embraced firmly, ‘‘It is ours,” he exclaims, 
«¢ I will keep it, I will die on it rather than surren- 
der it.2?, His comrades call after him—** The brave 
are dear to us, you will be killed, come back to us,” 
‘The young man refuses and holds the cannon still 
firmer in spite of a shower of balls which falls around 
him. At length the royal guard is obliged to re- 
treat by the fire of the citizens, who advance and save 
the brave youth. 

At the taking of the castle, another scholar, who 
was likewise at the head of armed citizens, presents 
himself at the gate. A superior officer approaches 
immediately: ** Open,” says the young general, *‘if 
you do not wish to be exterminated; liberty and force 
are for the people.” ‘ihe officer refused and snap- 
ped his pistol, which held fire. ‘The young scholar, 
who preserved all his coolness, seized at the same 


sword at him, says: ‘* Your life is mine, bu i 
not to spill blood.” The officer maved by this. yar 
of generosity, tears from his breast the decoration he 
wore, and presents it to his noble enemy, saying: 
“* Brave youth, no one is more worthy to wear this 
badge of honour than you: take it from my hand, as 
a superior officer I have enjoyed until now some cre- 
dit, and I hope it willbe continued with you. Your 
name??? 

‘“*A scholar of the Ecole Polytechnique;” and 
the young man immediately joined | his own party. 

In the affair of the 28th of July, when the resist- 
ance was not well organized, a young man on the 
place of the Hotel-de-Ville, who carried the stand- 
ard at the end of his lance, thinking he saw a little 
wavering among the Parisians, advances to about ten 

ces from the royal guard, saying to his comrades: 

‘I will show you how to die!” lie falls on the in- 
stant, pierced with several balls, , 

Two young citizens of the United States, who took 
arms On the first day of the resistance of the Parisi- 
ans, to pay their debt to the sacred cause of liberty, 
fell victims to their noble devotion. Honour to their 
memory! 

On the glorious 29th of July, a royal guard threw 
down his gun and his uniform, and trampled upon 
them with tears in his eyes. The unfortunate man, 
in firing upon the people, had killed his father. 


In the street of the Mint, a platoon of the troops 
of the line had aimed at rhe when one soldier 


fainted away, recognising his brother in the 

which was fired 1 This soldier left his ous 
throw himself into the arms of his brother, and reti- 
red with him, cursing the execrable power which he 
had been ordered to defend, 

In was a painful spectacle on the 30th July, to see 
at the foot of La Morgue, a large boat bearing a black 
flag, in which the dead who incumbered the rooms 
of this aap edifice, were let down upon biers, 
Some were in coffins, which opened at the slightest 
shock, others were quite naked; they were ranged in 
piles, covered with straw, and the boat was filled 
with quicklime to prevent putrifaction. There 
were bodies of children from ten to twelve years, of 
women and old men. The crowd which bordered 
the banks of the Seine, in beholding this melanchol 
embarcation of the dead, seemed struck dumb wi 
horror. Violent imprecations of the people, inter- 
rupted from time to time the sombre silence. 


THE BLIND PREACHER. 
BY WILLIAM WIRT. 


It was Sunday as I travelled through Orange, that 
my eyes were caught by a cluster of horses tied near 
an old ruinous house in the forest, not far from the 
road side. 
fore, in travelling through these states, I had no dif- 
ficulty in understanding that it was a place of reli- 
gious worship. 

Devotion alone should have stopped me to join the 
duties of the congregation, but I must confess, that 
curiosity to hear what the preacher in such a wilder- 
ness could say, was not the least of motives. On en- 
tering 1 was struck with his preternatural appear- 
ance. He was a talland spare old man; his head was 
covered with a linen cap; his shrivelled hands, and 
his feeble voice, were all shaking under the influence 
of palsy, and in a few moments | ascertained that he 
was blind. 

The first emotions which touched the breast, were 
those of pity and veneration. But ah! sacred God! 
how soon were all my feelings changed! the lips of 
Plato were never more soap of a prognostic swarm 
of bees, than were the lips of this holy man! It was 
the day of the administration of the sacrament; and 
his subject of course was the passion of our Saviour. 
1 had heard the subject handled a thousand times. 
1 had thought it exhausted long ago. Little did I 
suppose in the wild -voods of America, I was to meet 
a man whose eloquence would give this topic a new 
and more sublime pathos, than | had ever before wit- 
nessed. 

As he descended from the pulpit to distribute the 
mystic symbols, there was a peculiar, a more than 
human solemnity in his air and manner, which made 
my blood run cold, and my frame shiver. 

He then drew a picture of the suffering of our Sa- 
viour, his trial before Pilate, his ascent up Calvary; 
his Crucifixion; and his Death. I knew the whole 
history; but never until then, had I heard the cir- 
cumstances so selected, so arranged, so coloured; it 
was all new; and I seemed to have heard it for the 
first time in my life. His voice trembled on every 
syllable; every heart in the assembly beat in unison. 
His peculiar phrase had that force of description that 
the original scene appeared to be acting at the mo- 
ment before our eyes. We saw the faces of the Jews; 
the staring, frightening distortions of malice and rage 
with a flame of indignation; and my hands involua- 
tarily clenched, 

But when he came to touch on the patience, the 
forgiving meekness of our Saviour; when he drew to 
the life his blessed eyes streaming to heaven, his 
voice breathing to God, a soft and gentle prayer of 

rdon for his enemies,—*‘ Father, forgive them, 

or they know not what they do”—the voice of the 
preacher had all along faltered, and grew fainter and 
fainter, until his utterance being entirely obstructed 
by the force of his feeling$, he raised his handker- 
chief to his eyes and burst into 4 loud and Irresisti- 
ble flood of grief. The effect is inconceivable. The 
whole house resounded with the mingled groans, 
and sobs, and shrieks of the congregation. 


moment the officer by the collar, and pointing his 


It was a long time before the iumult had subsided, 


Having frequently seen such objects be- | 
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so far as to permit him to proceed. Indeed, judg- sp 


fallacious standard of my own wea 
be very uneasy for the situation of 
the her, for I could’not conceive how he would 
be able to let‘his audience down from the height to 
which he had wound them; without impairing the di 


nity of the subject, or perhaps shocking them by the | p 


abruptness of the fall. But no—the descent was as 

beautiful and sublime as the elevation had been ra- 
id and enthusiastic. P 

. The first sentence with which he broke the silence 

was a quotation from Rosseau, ‘ Socrates died likea 

philosopher, but Jesus Christ like a God: 

{ despair giving you any idea of the effect pro- 
duced by this short sentence, unless you could per- 
fectly perceive the whole manner of the man, as well 
as the peculiar crisis of the discourse. Never be- 
fore did I understand what’ Demosthenes meant by 
laying such stress on delivery. You are to bring be- 
fore you the venerated figure of the preacher, his 
blindness constantly recallmg to your recollection 
old Homer, Ossian, and Milton, and associating with 
his performance, the melancholy grandeur of their 
genius; you are to imagine that you hear his slow, 
sulemn, and well accented enunciation, and his voice 
affecting melody; you are to remember the pitch of 
passion and enthusiasm to which the congregation 
were raised; and the few minutes of portentous, 
death-like silence which reigned through the house. 
The preacher removed the white handkerchief from 
his face, even yet wet with the recent torrent of tears, 
and slowly stretching forth the placid hand which 
holds it, and begins the sentence—‘ Socrates died 
like a philosopher-——then pausing, raising his 
other hand, pressing them both clasped together, 
with warmth and energy, to his breast, lifting his 
sightless balls to heaven, and pouring his whole soul 
into his tremulous voice——*‘ but Jesus Christ—like 
a God!’ If he indeed had been an angel of light, 
the effect could scarcely have been more divine. 

Whatever I had beeu able to conceive of the su- 
blimity of Massillon, or the force of Bourdalouc, 
had fallen far short of the power which rushed in a 
hurricane upon my brain, and in the violence and 
agony of my feelings, had held my whole system In 
suspense, new ran back into my heart with a sensa- 
tion which I cannot describe; a kind of shuddering 
delicious horror! the paroxysm of blended piety and 
indignation to which P had been transported, subsi- 
de‘ into a deep self-abasement, humility and adora- 
tion. [had just been lacerated and dissolved by 
sympathy, for our Saviour as a fellow-creature; but 
now with fear and trembling, I adored him as—‘‘a 
God. ” 


INDULGENCE OF GRIEF. 


It is not in the power of every one to prevent the 
calamities of life—but it evinces true maguanimity 
to bear up under them with fortitude and serenity. 
The indulgence of grief is made a merit of by many, 
who, when misfortunes occur, obstipately refuse all 
consolation, till the mind, oppressed with melancho- 
ly, sinks under its weight. Such conduct is not only 
dentatattine to health, but inconsistent with reason, 
religion, and common sense. ‘There are,” says 
South, ** what may be ealled the ceremonies of sor- 
row; the pomp and osteotation of effeminate grief, 
which speak not se much the greatness of the mise- 
ry as the smallness of the mind.” 


To persevere 
In obstinate condolement, is a course 
Of impious stubbornness, unmanly grief. 
It shows a will most incorrect to Heaven, 
A heart unfortified, a mind impatient; 
An understanding simple and unschooled. 


Change of ideas is as necessary to health as change 
of posture. When the mind dwells long upon one 
subject,—especially if it be of a disagreeable and de- 

essing nature, it injures all the functions of the 
body ence the prolonged indulgence of grief 
sporis the digestion, and destroys the appetite. “The 
spirits become habitually depressed—the body ema- 
éiated, and the fiuids, deprived of their appropriate 
po at Aes nutriment from without, are greatly vitiat- 
ed. Thus, many a constitution has been seriously 
injured by a family misfortune, or by any occurrence 

iving rise to excessive grief. 4t is, indeed, utterly 
ampossible that any person of a dejected mind should 
enjoy health. Life may, it is true, be dragged on 
for years. But whoever would live to good old age, 
nd vigorous withal, must be good humoved and 
sheerful. This, at all times in our 
wer-—yet our temper of mind, as well as our ac- 
greatly upon ourselves. We can 
either associate with cheerful or melancholy com- 
nions—mingle in the offices and amusements of 
life—or sit still, and brood over our calamities as 
we choose. These, and many similar things, are 
sertainly within our power—and from these the mind 
‘yery commonly takes its 
he variety of seenes which present themselves 
Ao our senses, were certainly designed to prevent our 
attention from ‘being too constantly fixed upon one 
single object. Nature abounds with variety, and the’ 
anind, unless chained down ‘by habit, delights in the 
contemplation of new objeets. Examine them for’ 
some time—when the mind begins to recoil, shift 
the seene. By these m a constant suecession of: 
new ideas may be kept up, till what are disagreeable 
disappear. Thus, travelling—occasional excursions} 
in the cou he study of any art or science— 
ding or writing on such subjects as deeply engage 
fhe attention, wil expel grie sooner than the most 


. 


rightly amusements. We have already repeated- 
ly said, that the body cannot enjoy health unless it 
be exercised—neither can the mind: indolence nou- 
rishes grief. "When the mind has nothing else to 
think of but calamities, it is no wonder that it dwells 
upon them. Few persons are hurt ief, if they 
ursue their business or their active duties with at- 
tention. When, therefore, misfortune happens—in- 
stead of abstracting ourselves from the world, or from 
business, we ought to engage in it with more than or- 
dinary attention—to discharge with double diligence 
the duties of our station, and to mingle with friends 
of a soeial and cheerful disposition. Inncecent amuse- 
ments are by no means to be neglected; these, by 
leading the mind to the minute contemplation of 
agreeable objects, help to dispel the gloom which 
misfortune sheds over it. They cause time to seem 
less tedious, and have many other beneficial effects. 
But it is to be lamented that too many persons, when 
overwhelmed with grief, betake themselves to the 
intoxicating bowl. ‘This is making the cure worse 
than the disease, and seldom fails to end in the ruin 
of fortune, character, happiness and constitution. 


THE GONDOLIER’S STORY. 


A beautifal night, stranger, It recalls to my re- 
collection a sad incident of ny early years—one of 
those midnight horrors whica mar the beauty and 
calmness of our city. Ah—this bay is bright and 
beautiful, and those towers and squares are magnifi- 
cent, and the sound of that fas off music is pleasant— 
but murder and revenge luk even here like ser- 
pents under flowers. 

It was such a night, Senos, as this—one of those 
soft, pure nights of sabbath talmness, when Venice 
becomes a second Paradise. "Tower and temple and 
palace were bathed in the hol# moonlight—the canals 
and transparent lakes shone ike so many portions of 
the beautiful planet which @luminated their calm 
waters. The soft notes of théguitar and the delicate 
viol blended with the clearrich strains of human 
melody. My boat was restég under the shadow of 
yonder magnificent palace, @ the balcony of which 
a single female form was leging. 

Just under the wall of tlé palace, I noticed the 
figure of a man, tall and wragped closely in a cloak. 
He beckoned me towards hia. 

Hush!” said he as the 
fell on his ear, ‘* hush—clo 
leaned towards me, and pla 
hand, ** Here is gold,” he in a hoarse whisper, 
‘* tell me, are you willing @ convey myself and a 
lady from this spot, at the hard of a shot from the 
balcony, or a close pursuit ogthe water?” 

** Yes, Senor,” I answeredfeadily. I was indeed 
charmed at the idea of an ad¥pture, It wasarelief 
to the monotony of my empl@ment. 

The stranger turned from tie and suddenly disap- 
peared. Ina few moments hégstood before me with 
a lady on his arm, whom I hai previously seen on 
the baleony. Her features weg but imperfectly re- 
vealed, yet I saw enough to kw that she was one 
of those dark eyed girls of Ftal§ to love whom is to 
surrender every other feeling ad yield up the heart 
to one wild dream of passion. fou, Senor, are from 
a colder and less passionate clige, where the blood 
moves slowly and the pulse istalm—where reason 
triumphs over the impulses of ture. But you are 
not a stranger toTtalian feeling—and you know the 
strange spell of the dark eye hd passionate lip of 
Italian loveliness. | 

The stranger seated his companion in my gondola, 
and placed himself at her side. He gave me a hur- 
ried direction, and we moved silently but swiftly 
away. Nota word was spoker for some moments. 
The stranger at Jast roused him#¢lf, like one who had 
recovered from some terrible apprehension of dan- 

er. 

** Thank God, Vittoria, we are safe now.—But 
why those tears? Surely the Signora does not regret 
that she-has followed her lover!” 

The altered tone in which the last words were 
spoken male me involuntarily gaze on the counte- 
nance of the sperker. ‘There was.a shadow of ill-sup- 
pressed displeasure on his brow. 

** No—Signor!” said the beautiful girl, faintly 
smiling through her tears,as she cast her arms around 
the neck of her companion with passionate fondness. 
‘* No, Signor—for you I have resigned all my former 
world of happiness; and have found another and a 
brighter world in your love. I cannot regret se 
pleasing a change.” 

The cloud passed from the swarthy brow of the 
Italian; and he returned the caresses of the affection- 
ate girl, with all the ardour of affection. Ah—Senar 

—it was a pleasant sight to witness that scene of love 
—the overliowing fondness of young hearts. Years 
have passed—but the two lovers are still distinctly 
pictured before me.—The ardent vow—the soft and 
rich tone—the smile and the embrace—I shall never 
forget them! 

We reached aremote landing place after the lapse 
of nearly an hour. When theboat touched the shore, 
the stranger stood erect and gazed around him with 
earnestness, All was still—as if a spell of silence 
had descended with the moonlight, save the faint 
hum of music which came at intervals from some 
distant balcony. 

**Thanks for your exertions, friend”—said the 
stranger—** We Gae now no further need of your 


abe And he assisted his lovely companion on 
shore. 


ht sound of my oars 
he 
ila heavy purse in my 


the mysterious pair. They had scarcely moved ten 
ces from me, when three armed officers of the 

ice sprang suddenly from beneath the shadow of a 
wall, and confronted them. : 

** Dog of the Carbonari”*—they shouted—“ yield, 
or make your bed in purgatory. We have traced 
you from your lurking place; and shall be under the 
necessity of interrupting your assignation with your 
mistress!” 

** Stand off,” shouted the stranger, in a voice of 
stern and fierce resolution, as he unsheathed his dag- 
ger, and lifted it to the moonlight, while he still re- 
tained the arm of his companion. 

I was young and vigorous, and there was too much 
inequality in the combatants for one of my warm tem- 
perament to contemplate with calmness. Hastily 
grasping the small dagger which I usually wore, T 
sprang to the side of the stranger. The officers had 
recoiled from his first posture of defence, and he 
turned suddenly towards me. His dark face had ac- 
quired an additional gloom, and his eye shone like a 
star. 

** Preserve the lady—and may the holy virgin 
bless you!” he said, as he shook off the grasp of the 
beautiful Signora. 

- The terrified lady sank upon my arm in an agony 
of terror, and I was compelled to witness the fierce 
struggle that followed, without being able to share 
in its dangers. For a moment the tall stranger seem- 
ed to have the advantage—and one of the assailants 
fell. The others pressed closely upon him—the 
blows fell quick and furiously. 

**The Signora! Protect my Vittoria!” said the 
stranger, as his swarthy countenance now crossed 
with dark stains of blood, turned for an instant upon 
me. Horror and despair were pictured in that look. 
He staggered back from his assailants, and fell with 
a muttered curse. 

He was immediately borne off by the soldiers. The 
Signora had swooned in my arms, at this fatal ter- 
mination of the struggle; and I conveyed her to my 
boat, with the intention of returning to the mansion 
where I had first seen her.—In a few moments the 
Signora recovered from her trance. She gazed wildly 
around her, and the dreadful scene she had witnessed 
rushed back upon her senses. ‘* Where—where is 
the Signor—my own dear Antonio?” she exclaimed, 
*‘And whither are you carrying me?” 

‘**To your home—to the home you have just left, 
Signora,” I answered. 

*‘Stay,” she cried with a vehemence which startled 
me, ‘‘I will never return thither. Let us go back to 
the place we have left. 
or dead.” 

“No, Signora,” I replied, ** the fate of your un- 
fortunate lover is sealed. He fell dead beneath the 
weapons of the police, and we may now only pray for 
the repose of his departed soul. Return with me to 
your father’s mansion, and all may yet be well.” 

‘‘Never—never!” she repeated with wild energy, 
**Living or dead, Antonio lI am thine alone!” She 
sprang upright in the boat—her white dress fluttered 
for an instant on my view—there was a quick and 
heavy plunge into the waters—and she was gone for 
ever, beyond the hope of rescue. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF PALESTINE, 


1 must not leave him, living | 


with setting up a new establishment. 


cities of the plain, and they traced the ruins of the 
fire-storm from heaven.—If they looked towards 
Nebo, it was the sacred aud mysterious burial-place 
of Moses. If they passed near Gilgal, there the sun 
and moon stood still at the command of Joshua. If 
~~ rode on the mountains of Gilboa, there the glo 
of Israel was slain upon their high places. Sue 
thrilling recollections must have met them at eve 
step, besides being often mingled in the memory wit 
some vivid burst of poetry. An event, like that of 
the passage of the Red Sea, commemorated in a son 
such as that of Moses, was a treasure in the annals of 
the nation, whose worth in the formation of the na- 
tional spirit we cannot adequately appreciate. Nor 
can we conceive the depth of emotion, which must 
have dilated the frame of a devout Jewish patriot, 
every time he remembered that sublime composi- 
tion. A. Review. 


MARRIAGE OF THE DEFUNCT. 


M. De St. Andre, travelling in a public convey- 
ance from Strasburg to Paris, picked up an acquain- 
tance with a young man who was travelling the same 
road. Diseoursing on the subject of their family af- 
fairs, and other topics of mutual interest, M. De 
Saint Andre was informed by his new friend, that, 
when he arrived at Paris, he was engaged to marry 
a rich heiress (whom he had never — the onl 
daughter of an intimate friend of his father. His 
mind being intent upon the affair, the young man 
spoke of it incessantly, and in this way, M. De Saint 
Andre acquired minute information about his com- 
panion’s family and that of his bride. When the 
reached Paris, the two travellers took up their abode 
at the hotel d’ Angleterre, in the rue de Richelieu; 
but within two hours afterwards, the bridegroom in 
embryo was seized with cholic, and died suddenly. 
M. De Saint Andre made preparations for the fane- 
ral, and went to the house of the father-in-law to in- 
form him of the melancholy event. 

He had scarcely reached the door, when the ser- 
vants, expecting the arrival of the intended’ son-in- 
low, ran to announce him as such to the master of 
the house; the Jatter hastened forward to meet him, 
pressed him in his arms, and without giving him 
a moment’s time to explain, hurried him into the 
room where his wife and daughter were, and pre- 
sented him to the one as a son and to the other as a 
husband. 

Either M. De Saint Andre did not think it deeo- 
rous to harrow their feelings with the tidings of his 
friend’s sudden death, or he could not resist the de- 
sire of keeping up this untoward though somewhat 
ludicrous mistake; be this as it may, during the re- 
past to which he was invited, he allowed himself to 
play the part which had been so unexpectedly forced 
upon him. 

Gallant of soul, and pleased with the bride, whilst 
he was attentive and obliging to her parents, he won 
the good graces of all parties, and the young girl in- 
wardly congratulated herself at the pleasing prospects 


| of having a husband upon whom nature had showered 


her choicest gifts. 

Dinner being over, the conversation became more 
serious. They spoke of the arrangements for the 
marriage, and entered into all the details connected 
in the midst 


The Hebrew muse has been ealled the denizen of | of the conversation M. De Saint Andre rose up and 


nature; with equal propriety may she be termed the 
denizen of history. She draws much of her subli- 


took up his hat. 


Where are you going?” asked 
the father-in-law, 


**T have an affair which obliges 


mest inspiration from the instructive record of God’s | MC t0 quit you.” “*T see whatit is, you are going to 
dealings with his people. Even the Psalms are full | *,b&anker’s for money; but here is some at your ser- 


of the finest imagery gathered from historical events; 


but the prophetic poetry is by far the most copious in | JO" 
| its sublime and beautiful allusions. 


The history of 
the Hebrews in its spirit is all poetry; their poetry 
is almost a history, both of the past and the future, 


It was the pride of a Hebrew, as well as his duty, to | 
have the law and the testimony inscribed upon his. 


| 


heart. A Jew, well instructed, could almost repcat | 


the contents of the sacred books from memory. On| WS attacked by a cholic, and—died. 


vice; do not deprive us of the pleasure of detaining 


M. De Saint Andre was very urgent to depart, 
and in the act of apologizing, retreated towards the 
door. Having reached the antechamber, where the 
father had followed him, ‘* Now that we are toge- 
ther,” said he, I must tell you that this morning, 
very soon after my arvival, I met with an aceident, I 
I have given 


their study the utmost expenditure ef wealth ‘and Ja- | ™Y Word of honour to be buried at six o’clock. You 
bour wasiavished. They were copied with the rich- | must be sensible that I cannot avoid this engagement, 


est penmanship; they were encased in jewels; they 
were deposited in golden arks. How striking was 
the last charge of Moses to the people—‘And thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest up—thou shalt 
say unto thy son, We were Pharaoh’s bondmen in 
Egypt, and the Lord brought us out of Egypt with a 
mighty hand!’ 

Powerful indeed must have been the influence of 
such familiarity with those sublime compositions! 
The unceasing frequency with which their remark- 
able passages are referred to by the sacred poets, 
show with what prevailing power they dwelt in 
the popular imagination. <. could it be other- 
wise? Almost every rite in the ceremonial of the He- 
‘brews was founded upon or in some way connected 
withthe remembrance of supernatural interposition. 
Almost every spot in the land of the Israelites was 
associated with the history of those glorious events, 
Three times a year, the whole Jewish multitude 
went up to the tabernacle or to Jerusalem at the 
feasts. Did they pass through the wy of Hebron? 
There lay the bond of the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob. Did they stand on the plains of Mamre? 
There Abraham erected an altar to Jehovah, and en- 
tertained the angels. Did they visit the borders of 
the Dead Sea? Its sluggish waves rolled over the 


*A secret assoeiation under the name of Carbonari, 


I know not why, but I remained on the spot, with- 
out moving an oar, and watched the movements of 


> 


threatened at one time the overthrow of the establish- 
ed governments of Italy. 


ae 


| and being unknown in this part of the world, if 1 


failed of being punctual, it would give me an appear- 
ance of heedlessness which might do me mischief, 
Perbaps the father did not think it in good taste to 
laugh about burial, yet the idea, altogether, appear- 
ed to him so much out of the common way, that he 
re-entered the dining-room laughing so heartily as 
to be searcely able to inform his wife and child of 
the ludicrous declaration (as he considered it) which 
the young manhad made. Whilst entertaining them- 
selves with the supposed joke, six o’clock struck; 
and next seven. ‘They began to grow uneasy at the 
non-appearance of the young man. At half past 7, 
the father’s patience being exhausted, he sent to the 
hotel d’ Angleterre to know what was become of his 
son? ‘The servant to whom the task was delegated, 
having asked for him under his true name, was told 
that he arrived at nine o’clock in the morning, died 
at twelve, and was buried at six in the evening!— 
Memoirs of the Baron de Bezenvai. 
TRIBUTE OF RESPECT TO DON MIGUEL, 
The London Times gives us the following sketch 


of an eulogy upon the character and exploits of Don 
Miguel, contained in the Oporto Courier of er 
yal 


ber 29th, which leaves every other attempt at 
flattery within our recollection far behind. 

The blasphemous sycophant tells his fellow slaves 
that Don Miguel I. is ‘* one of the heroes of the 
throne and of religion whom Divine Providence has 
created for the happiness of mankind,—that he is the 
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ikeness of Heaven,—that he is formed according to 
God's own heart, pa intrusted with the Portuguese 
sce by his incomprehensible wisdom.” : 
In the whole of this disguaiay. paragraph the wri- 
ter never forgets the zeal of iguel in support of 
the church. Weare told that His Majesty ’s name 
shall pass from generation to generation to the most 
remote posterity, as a Monarch who is a defender of 
the church, of her doctrine, of her dogmas, and o 
her faith. Hence,” it is added, ‘* the house of the 
Lord could not boast a more zealous Maccabeus, nor 
the sword of justice a more perfect Solomon. Af- 
ter such a sample of idolatrous fudge, our readers 
might perhaps have been satisfied to remain igno- 
rant of the striking points of resemblance between 
the little tyrant of Portugal and the Archangel Mi- 
chael. But the Oporto Courier is too impressive 
on this topic to be entirely disregarded. It is well 
known that Miguel is the same name in Portuguese 
as the English Michael; and that Don Miguel is thus 
a namesake of the Archangel, called by Milton, 


— Michael, of celestial armies Prince. 


But how does he resemble that first of seraphs? The 
following is the parallel: —“The Archange Michael 
destroyed in Heaven the rebellion of those roud 
spirits who disputed the sovereignity of God, and 
Don Miguel destroys on earth the impious spirits 
who dispute the existence of the same divinity. The 
Archangel Michael was the messenger of God—his 
invincible General—and the supporter of harmony 
and peace in the celestial court. Our Lord Don Mi- 
guel I, is the Ambassador of the Almighty, his au- 

ust commander, and the pillar of public felicity in 
tis own court. ‘he Archangel Michael isa sublime 
spirit; our Lord Don Miguel adores in spirit and in 
truth, the infinitely perfect spirit. The blasphemies 
of his impious and rebellious enemies no more dis- 
turb the serenity of his Majesty Don Miguel, than 
the blasphemies of Lucifer disturb the eternal days 
of the glory of the Archangel.” 

The force of folly can no further go. 


It may almost appear an insult to the common sense 
of an English reader to expect his attention to any 
more of such trash, but as we have alluded to the 
subject, in testimony of the extreme ignorance of the 
Portuguese rabble to whom the appeal is made, we 
may as well finish with the flourish of trumpets with 
which it concludes. ‘The day celebrated was Saint 
Michael’s Day (the name-day of Don Miguel, ) which 
is thus apostrophized:—*‘ O great and glorious day 
for the Church! O great and glorious day for the 
kingdom! We hail thee and render thee due homage, 
because thou remindest us of a mysterious name,— 
a name which strikes terror into hell, and is the joy 
of the just,—a name which we can never pronounce 
without delight, as that of our Sovereign,—a name 
which cannot be repeated without recalling the valiant 
Archangel whom our Sovereign imitates.” 


EXTRACTS 
From late Foreign Journals received at this Office. 
Lirerary Novices. 


Memoirs of Giovanni Finati, 2 vols. 8vo. Murray. 
—The author of this book is an Ltalian who in early 
life deserted from the French Army, into which he 
had been forced as a conscript, and escaped to Egypt, 
where he entered the service of the Pasha, and 
accompanied the army which was sent in the first in- 
stance against the Wahabees, under one of the sons 
of the Pasha, and which was subsequently command- 
ed by the Pasha in person. As a narrative of this 
war, the work is one of great interest. The milita- 
ry skill and general talent of Mohamed Ali are well 
described, and the remarks of the author on the dif- 
ferent events of the campaign give evidence of a vi- 
gorous mind. On quitting the army, which it seems 
all Egyptian soldiers are at liberty to do when the 
immediate service for which they were engaged is at 
an end, Finati became interpreter to Mr. Bankes dur- 
ing the scientific researches of that gentleman in 
Egypt, of which he gives an interesting account; and, 
according to a note of the translator (the MS. being 
in Italian) the author was lately at Cairo, where he 
intended to establish an hotel for the accommodation 
of travellers. The work is written in a good style, 
and it is full of information, which could only have 
been obtained by a person like Finati, who had em- 
braced the religion of the country and mixed with the 
natives. 

The Genileman in Black, with iliustrations by G. 
Cruikshank. 1 vol. octavo. Kidd.—This is the most 
amusing book that we have read for some time.— 
Two young men, fond of gayety but destitute of pe- 
cuniary means, are induced to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Gentleman in Black, by which he en- 
gages to furnish them with an unlimited supply of 
money, On condition of their sinning for a certain 
number of seconds only, during a tew years, but 
doubling the amount every succeeding year, so that 
before they have attained the age of fifty they find up- 
wards of 4,000 days in sin due, in a single year. ‘l'o 
avoid the penalty of non-performance, they apply to 
an old lawyer, who, on this oceasion, is more thana 
match for the Devil, for, by a threat to throw the af- 
fair into Chancery, the Gentleman in Black takes 
alarm, and consents to enter into a compromise, by 
which one of his clientsis enabled to repent of his 
past sins, and to return to his family without danger 
of being suddenly called upon by the Gentleman in. 
Black to accompany him on a journey to the infernal 
~ ions. ‘The case of the other client being a more 

ifficul 


t one, the aid of a Jesuit is called in, and the | 


beaten by human ingenuity. 


Lawyer and Jesuit outwit the Devil, whosneaks away 
with his tail between his legs, ashamed of being 
‘The illustrations are in 

the best style of our favourite caricaturist. 
Kotzebue’s Travels Round the World. 2 vols. 
8vo. Colburn and Bentley.—Our limits will not al- 
low us at this moment to do justice to this very inter- 
esting publication; but we hope, from time to time, 


f | to lay such extracts before our readers as will show 


that we have not formed too favourable an opinion of 
Captain Kotzebue’s production. ‘The information 
which he gives of the influence of the Missionaries 
in some of the islands which he visited is very curi- 
ous. These well disposed, but in many instances 
mistaken men, seem to have acquired in some in- 
stances unlimited control over the minds of the 
chiefs, not only in spiritual but also in temporal mat- 
ters. We regret, however, to see that their influ- 
ence has occasionally been exercised in such a way as 
to cause civil war, and depopulate the islands in 
which they reside. ‘The extent to which this med- 
dling spirit has been carried is really frightful. ‘The 
work is altogether one of great interest. 


A dandy of the very first water was lately exhibit- 
ing himself ona very thronged market day, ina town 
not a hundred miles from Stirling, by walking up 
and down the streets with an air of great self-com- 
placency, and looking to the right and left to observe 
what effect his superior appearance had upon the 
simple natives, and the awe and astonishment which 
it must necessarily create among the assembled rus- 
tics with whom the streets were crowded. How far 
he succeeded in exciting these feelings we do not 
know; but his gestures at last attracted the notice of 
a pickpocket, who observing a valuable bunch of 
gold seals hanging below his vest, very naturally con- 
cluded that nothing less than a gold watch could be 
attached to such handsome appendages, and formed 
the resolution of appropriating the whole to himself. 
He accordingly watched his opportunity, and made a 
snatch at the seals; when, behold, to his infinite dis- 
appointment, and the equal mortification of the dan- 
dy, instead of a gold watch, out came, not a watch 
at all, but the mouth of a goodly horn spoon ! The 
thief had been watched, and might have easily been 
secured, but when the spectators saw the nature of his 
prize, they were so convulsed with laughter, that he 
was allowed to escape, and the dandy sneaked off 
without attempting to recover his property, and was 
no more seen. It is probable that the gold seals 
would turn out to be nothing more than gilded brass, 
—Stirking Journal. 


Danger of appearing like a Gentieman.—It has. 


been remarked time out. of mind that nothing is so 
indefinite as the term gentleman, but some acute in- 
dividual at Worthing, it seems, has at last removed 

the difficulty, by discovering that gentlemen are 
**suspicious looking persons.”” Enough alarm, we 
think, prevails upon the subject of the incendiaries, 
but there are persons who seem to desire to increase 
rather than diminish it; at least if we may judge by 
the following notice, which, according to the Brigh- 
ton Guardian, has been extensively circulated during 
the last week:—‘*To the inhabitants of the town of 
Worthing and Parish of Broadwater. You are earn- 
estly requested to apprehend and deliver to the peace 
officers, who will tmmediately take them before a 
Justice of the Peace, to be dealt with as the law di- 
rects, all suspicious persons having the appearance 
of gentlemen!! or others, travelling in carriages, or 
on horseback, or on toot, who may inquire of you the 
names of any of your fellow-inhabitants or neigh- 
bours, or the particulars of their property, as they 
are supposed to be incendiaries travelling through 
the kingdom, and who, by burning the farming stock, 
&c., deprive the labouring classes of their usual em- 
ployment, and also abridge them and others of the 
common necessaries of lite.” 

A French engineer, of the name of Blown, lately 
presented a memoir to the Academy, on the con- 
struction of moveable houses. Moveable houses 
have long been used in Sweden; but the masonas well 
as the carpenter has been employed in their construc- 
tion. ‘Those invented by M. Blown, on the contra- 
ry, are entirely of wood, can be erected in a very 
short time, so as to be perfectly habitable, and can 
be transported with facility. One of these houses 
has been eight times taken down in the course of 
eight years; and has travelled over a space of a hun- 
dred and fifty miles, M. Blown thinks that this kind 
ot building may be usefully employed in African ex- 
peditions, ‘The committee of the Academy to whom 
his memoir-was referred are of a different opinion; 
they say that the extreme heat of the climate would 
soon warp the wood, and render the adjustment of 
the parts impossible. 

Ata late sitting of the Royal and Central Society 
of Agriculture of France, M. Vilmorin presented a 
specimen of the eyes or tubercles of potatoes, which 
had been completely frozen, and which he succeeded 
in preserving by.a simple drying in the air, so that 
they would serve for the nourishment of animals. 
M. Henry presented to the same society a specimen 
of fecula obtained from the root of a plant-called 
arracacha, of the family of Umbelliferz, indigenous 
ia the provinces of Santa Fe, of Bogota, and of Ca- 
raccas in Southern America, where this root is em- 
ployed as food.” This substance has all the physical 
and chy mical characters of the true feculz, pos- 
sesses all their alimentary properties. 

An Irish Defence.—Some years ago, Mr. Boyle 

who vonducted a satirical paper at Cork, called 
he Freeholder,) came in contact with one of the 


City Sheriffs at the theatre there. He suffered so 


much from this collision, that he brought Boyle to 
trial for the assault. Juries, at that cae, att not 
the most unprejudiced in Ireland, and a ‘Corpo- 
ration Jury” were not in the habit of leaning to the 
side of mercy when an enemy of the ‘* Ascendancy” 
was brought beneath their justice. Boyle had writ- 
ten some severe things against the Corporation, and 
his conviction on almost any grounds, was anticipat- 
ed by his foes, and feared by his friends. The trial 
came on before one of the Judges at the Assize. Af- 
ter many challenges, and much difficulty, the jury 
were empannelled. Mr, O’Connell, the Leading 
Counsel at the Munster Bar in criminal cases, was 
retained for Mr. Boyle, ‘The evidence bore stron 


e assault might havebeen accidental; and O‘Con- 
nell, declining to call rebutting evidence, spoke at 
some length in reply to the prosecution. Finding 
that his appeal to justice madelittle apparent way in- 
to the hearts of a Cork Corporation Jury, he sudden- 
ly adopted the language of irony, and concluded in 
the following abrupt nanner:—‘‘ Gentlemen, I re- 
member a trial at Clonmel, of a poor man on a 
charge of murder} a beutiful case of circumstantial 
evidence, like what you have just now heard, was 
made up against him. The prisonor’s life seemed 
to hang by a single hai, when the case against him 
closed. He requested eave to calla witness, and to 
the amazement of the Court, produced on the table 
the man alleged to have been murdered. Perhaps, 
to use a phrase you all wderstand, he had been only 
‘kilt.” The Judge instatly desired the Jury to send 
down their verdict. Afte alittle pause, the foreman 
handed ina slip of paper, with the awful word ‘Guil- 
ty’ written on it. ‘The Jadge, in utter astonishment, 
exclaimed, *‘ Why the nan has not been murdered! 
how can the prisoner be guilty’? ‘Oh, my Lord,’ 
replied the foreman, ‘ tht may be; but if he did not 
kill the man, sure he stag my bay mare three years 
ago!’ So, Gentlemen, (oncluded O‘Connell,) you 
must find Mr. Boyle guity; for though he did notas-. 
saultthe Sheriff, sure hdlibelled the Corporation!” 
The Jury, who had lauwhed at the anecdote, were 
shamed into justice, andBoyle was acquitted. 


Death of Bayard.—T spring of 1524 brought on 
an action, if the attack # one point can be called 
such, which proved deciive for the time. Bonnivet 
advanced rashly beyond he Tessino. ‘The Imperi- 
alists, commanded by far able Generals, Launoi, 
Pescara, Bourbon, and forza, succeeded in almost 
cutting off his retreat. They at the same time re- 
fused Bonnivet’s offer 9 engage. ‘They hoped to 
weaken him by famine. The Swiss first murmured 
against the distress occaioned by want of precaution. 
‘Lhey deserted across tier, and Bonnivet thus 
abandoned, was obligecto make a precipitate and 
perilous retreat. A brige was hastily flung across 
the Sessia, near Romagiano; and Bonnivet, with his 
best knights and gensdrmerie, undertook to defend 
the passage of the restof the army. ‘The Imperial- 
ists, led on by Bodrbormade a furious attack. Bon- 
nivet was wounded, ari he gave his place to Bayard, 
who, never entrustedwith a high command, was 
always chosen for thavf aforlornhope. The brave 
Vandenesse was soon <illed; and Bayard himself re- 
ceived a gun shot thragh the reins. The gallant 
chevalier, feeling hij yound mortal, caused himself 
to be placed ina in| posture beneath a tree, his 
face to the enemy, ax his sword fixed in guise of a 
cross before him. ‘“he constable Bourbon, who led 
the imperialists, som came up to the dying Bayard, 
and expressed his coiyjpassion. ‘* Weep not for me,” 
said the chevalier, ‘ but for thyself. I die in per- 
forming my duty; thw art betra 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyrlopedia, Vol. , being Vol. 
I. of the History of France. 


Medical Quackery.—Let us inquire a little into the 
causes of the present success and extent of quackery; 
and in the first place, why it is that imposture so pe- 
culiarly characterizes tae practice of medicine? The 
reason appears simple: as the senses and understand- 
ing may be brought in some degree to bear upon every 
other science or ealfing, the professor’s competency 
is not altogether beyond the public ken. In the law 
for instance, although men in general may be as little 
versed in the learning of remainders, as they are 
skilled in the treatment of an aneurism, they can still 
form some estimate of a barrister’s abilities from his 
argumentative or declamatory powers, or from his 
acquaintance with authorities, precedent and practice. 
But of an individual’s proficiency in the science of 
medicine, they can form no estimate; and thus the 
quack, with his imposing variety of certificates, &c., 
has every chance of success, Where a medical degree 
proves an empty sound, and a diploma is treated as 
a dead letter. Here we may remark on a strange 
anomaly that is perceptible between the existing pre- 
paratory regulations of the two professions. In the 
one, a man may be sworn in Barrister at Law, with- 
out having read even the merest initiatory book; yet 
no one out of the Honourable Society can plead: 
while in the other it is rendered imperative that a 
man should be in some degree master of his business, 
ere he receives his diploma; and yet there is no re- 
straining power to limit medical practice to those 
so qualified! Ought this latter state of things be al- 
lowed to continue?—and should we permit an infatu- 
ated people totake upon themselves the trial of every 

retender’s abilities—a trial that involves.the risk of 
ife or limb on the part of the credulowgMinvalid? 
Assuredly not. Something should be done; and we 
think it a question worthy of considération, how far 
it might be expedient to render penal the practice of 


medicine, where suitable evidence of competency 


shall not have been given,—Dudlin Literary 
zeltte. 

Ne Plus Ultra Moralizing.—The first number of 
a reams Newspaper just issued, amongst its more 
prominent announcemen i 
moral of the Devil 


The Theatre Royal Dublin was opened for the 
season on Saturday last, and there was.a very bril- 
liant and crowded audience. After the overture had 
been played, Mr. Calcraft; the Manager, came for- 
ward and addressed the audience in neat and appro- 
priate terms, alluding to the improvement he had 
made in the house, and the exertions he had used to 


against his client, although it was admitted that r. Caleraft’s ad- 


ress. was received with much applause, and the 
entertainments selected—the comedy of Speed the 
Plough, and Charles the Twelfth—went off with 
much eclat. 
In our peregrinations of last Sunday, we observed 

the following epitaph in Harbledown churchyard:— 

Stop, traveller, and cast an eye:— 

As bes are now, so once was l—- 

As I am now, so you must be; 

Theretore prepare to follow me. 
Under which some wag has written— 

To follow you I’m net content, 
Unless I know which way you went. 

i Kentish Chronicle. 


An Accurate Description.—A French Provincial’ 


Journal describes a person suspected of having com-- 
mitted a robbery as follows:—« N , between 
twenty and thirty ears of age, no colour in his face, 
and short for his height. He pour sa taille. ) 

Execution of a Heretic.—On a certain morning in 
October, 1534, placards ap eared, abusive of the 
mass and of the clergy. The eucharist itself was 
scouted; a fact which marks the opinions as comin 
from Switzerland, where Zuinglian tenets prevailed. 
These placards were affixed to the gates of the castle 
of Blois, where the king was. Ina rage he departed 
for Paris. Similar placards immediately appeared 
on the pillars of the Louvre. “The insult awoke all 
the monarch’s zeal, and he ordered a solemn proces- 
sion, in which he appeared in person. He himself 
declared in public that he would cut off his. own arm, 
or slay his very son, could he suspect cithegto be in- 
fected with heresy; and he concluded theMfeligious 
ceremony b re ge six hereties after a new and 
more cruel fasnion than ordinary. On an erect pole 
another was transversely balanced. ‘To oneend the 
unfortunate heretic was tied, and a fire lighted under 
him, into which and out of which he was alternately 
dipped and raised, that his torments might be suffi- 
ciently acute and prolonged.—Dr. Lardner’s Cabi- 
net Cyclopedia, Vol. XII, being Vol. I. of the Histo- 
ry of France. 

Sir Walter Scott has retired from his situation as 
one-of the principal Clerks of Session, on the pension 
to which he is legally entitled by length of service. 
Government handsomely offered him a pension to 
make up the loss of income.he had sustained by his 
retirement, which our illustrious countryman, with 
that spirit of independence which has always charac- 
terized him, at once respectfully but firmly declined. 

Caledenian Mercury. 

Development of Industry.—A fashionable Paris- 
ian lady was lately showing some Cashmere shawls 
to a female friend, with as much glee as a Koman 
Emperor would formerly have exhibited the trophies 
of his vanquished enemies: ‘‘ ‘This one,” said she, 
‘‘is English, this Russian, this Spanish, and that 
Swedish.” ‘* What a progress has been made in in- 
dustry within a few years!” said the dady to whom 
they were shown; ‘‘twenty years ago all the Cash- 
meres came from the Indies.” 

A Royal Plum Cake.—Yesterday week, Mr. John 
Thomas, confectioner, of this city, forwarded to Sir 
Philip Grey Egerton, for presentation to their Ma- 
jesties, a sweet savoured offexing, in the shape of a 
plum cake, accompanied by @loyal and dutiful ad- 
dress. Sir Philip immediately sent bothto Sir Her- 
bert Taylor, who presented. them to thegKing and 
Queen, and their Majesties were most roceny 
pleased to accept of the present. The following js 
acopy of Sir Herbert’s letter to Mr. ‘Thomas:— 
‘¢ Sir, Lhave not delayed to present to the King and 
Queen your address, which Sir Philip Grey Eger- 
ton sent me, and the accompanying plum cake; and 
Tam ‘honoured with their Majesties’ commands to 
thank you for both, and to express the satisfaction 
with which they received this mark of your loyalty 
and attachment. Lam ordered toadd, that the plum 
cake was found to be excellent.”” The cake made 
its appearance at an immense difmer party on Thurs- 
day.— Chester Courant. 

Talleyrand.—This veteran politician Was turned 

unster since his arrival in England. The following 
is his latest:-—**An aristocratic friend was condoling 
with him on the accession of the liberals to power, 
when the prince gayly observed, “Oh! I don’t despair, 
exist very long.” ‘** so?” inquired th 
Tis plain replied Talleyrand, 
‘sis it not a Grey-headed administration.” , 
A Paris paper of the-28th ult. has the following 
aph:—** We learn that the police have been on 
the look out for the last two nights, in consequenee 
of reports which have reached the gorerament of the 
arrival of a person at Paris, whose —_ h acquir- 
ed horrible celebrity in the South, 2n¢ who 1s said 
to have come to the capital with the design of com- 
mitting assassination. From the active measures, 
taken, there can be little doubt of his being shortly 
arrested. 
- ‘We stated a few days since, says Galignani’s Paris 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Messenger, that a deputation of gentlemen from 
Philadelphia had been eave at the Hotel de Ville, 
by the Prefect of the Seine, with an address expres- 
sive of the admiration entertained by the inhabitants 
of that city for the noble conduct of the Parisians 
during the glorious days of July. The deputation 
was introduced by General Lafayette, In the even- 
ing, a grand dinner was given in honour of the ocea- 
sion, at which Mr. Rives, the American Minister, 
returning thanks for a toast of ‘*The United States 
and President Jackson,” addressed the company. 


_—We have heard it said, that the elegant 
author of the **Leisure Hours at Sea,” has foun: ‘Sa 
leisure hour” to review his book and prepare it for 
asecondedition. It is intended te the pro- 
posed edition a preliminary critical essay, on the vari- 
ous poems it noe pon something like thé style 
of Blair’s famous dissertation on Ossian’s poems. 
We are glad to hear this. Poets anderitics have 
been hitherto distinct s—now we shall have 
a specimen of a union. It 1s also said that these 
poems will undergo a thorough revision—that many 
old rhymes will be substituted for new ones—that 
the verses will be polished anew—and that several 
original additions will be made. It is further said, 
the author is engaged in writing a novel, the scenes 
of which will be laid on the border of a famous 
“Creek” along shore, or ‘Down East.”—WV. 
Paper. 


SELECT POETRY. 


A BALLAD. 


Here is a wild ballad from the Romaic, by Charles 
Sheridan—found in a certain scrap-book, into which 
fair fingers have copied the most exquisite fragments 
of floating poetry we ever met. We are not sure it 
will look so well in print, but as we read the verses 
in this fair Italian hand, they are 28 thrilling as ghost 
voices. It is called the ‘* Night Journey.’ 
¢¢O mother! thou who still dost choose 
Some pool retired and wild, 

In which to bathe our Arete, 
Thy @ir and only child; 

*¢ Thou who dost braid her silky locks, 
And bind her slender waist, 

Only when darkness shrouds our home, 
With mystery’s trembling haste— 

*¢ Fearing the Pacha’s Gloating eye 
And unrelenting hand, 

Oh! send her, mother, asa bride 
To Europe’s happier land. 


‘¢ Then if I leave this wretched Greece, 
To feed myself with lore, 

I shall enjoy a home and friends 
On some far distant shore.” 

*¢ G Constantine! thou dost not know 
What bitter schemes are here! 

For who will bring my child to pour 
Her sorrows in ry ear?” 

He called on Heaven and all the saints 
To witness what he swore— 

That he would bring his sister back 
To tell the woes she bore. 


Two years rolled on in which he fed 
Consumption’s sad complaint; 
The third beheld upon his corse 
His frantic mother laid! 


**]T ne’er shall see my daughter more! 
O Constantine! awake, 

By Heaven and all the saints whom thou 
For witnesses didst take.” 


The corse at midnight slowly rose, 
And through the watchers past; 

Though rough the night, the steed he bore 
Went faster than the blast. 


Ere dawn he met his sister’s gaze 
That gadly watched the moon! 

*¢ Sister, thy mother asked for thee— 

~~ J did her bidding soon!” 


*¢ Brother! Great God, what brought thee here! 
Is this an hour to start? 

Say didst thou leave our father’s house 

sad or joyous heart?” 

*¢ If glad, my robes should all be white; 
If mournful these are black.” 

¢¢ Nor sad nor joyous, Arete, 
We must be 

While still they jotmneyed on their way, 
As dawn began to peep, 

_ The birds poured forth not thrilling notes, 

But accents strange and deep! 


** Oh dost thou hear, my Constantine, 
What birds around us say?” 

« They are but birds, so let them sing 
While we pursue our way.” 

Brother! I tremble every limb! * 
They say, ‘behold the dead!” _ 

1 smell the incense—incense breathes 
From all thy robes and head.” 


“ But yestereve those sacred d 
Were thrown whee. — 

Open; I bring thee thy ¢ 

** Stranger away! nor basely mock 
A widow’s anguished ear; 

‘My Arete is far away + 
And cannot now be here.” . 


! Tam the Constantine 
Thou didst reproach before, 
Because I called the saints and Heaven 
To witness what I swore!” 


She 1. pe and beheld what earth. 
Had never seen before: 

And in that instant sank a corse 
Before her husband’s door, 


HYMNS TO THE GODS. 
BACCHUS, 


Where art thou, Bacchus’—on the vine spread hills 
Of some rich country, where the red wine fills 
The clustered grapes—staining thy lips all red 
With generous liquor—pouring on thy head 
The odorous wine, and ever holding up 

Unto the smiling sun thy brimming cup, 

And filling it with light; or doth thy car, 
Beneath the light of the far northern star, 
Pass over Thracia’s hills, while all around 

Are shouting Bacchanals, and every sound 

Of merry revelry, while distagt men 

Start at thy noisings; or in digant glen 
Reclinest thou, beneath greenivy leaves, 

And idlest off the day~-whileeach Fawn weaves 
Green garlands for thee, sippng the rich bowl 
That thou hast given him—vhile the loud roll 
Of thy all conquering wheelsis heard no more, 
And thy strong tigers have lan down before 
Thy grape-stained feet? 

O Bacchus, come and miet 

Thy worshippers, the while with merry lore 

Of ancient song, thy gochead they do greet. 


O thou, who lovest pleasure-at whose heart 
Rich wine is always felt—wio hast a part 

In all air-swelling mirth—wlo in the dance 

Of merry maidens joinest, wiere the glance 

Of brightened eyes, or whiteand twinkling feet 
Of joyous fair ones doth thy quick eyes meet, 
Upon some summer green; aaker of joy 

To all care-troubled men—*ho dost destroy 
The piercing fangs of grief—for whom the maids 
Weave ivy garlands, and in ibe glades - 


Hang up thine images, and vith bright looks 

Go dancing round—and shejferds with their crooks 
Join the glad company, and sass about 

With merry laugh, and marya gladsome shout— 
Staining with rich dark grays each little cheek 
They most do love—and tha with sudden freak, 
Taking the willing hand, an @ancing on 

About the green mound—O jou merry son 

Of lofty Jove! 
Wherever thou dost rov 
Among the grape vines—cong, ere day is done, 
And let us, too, thy sung influence prove. 


Where art thou, conquero fore whom fell 
The jewelled kings of Ind—veen the strong swell 
Of thy great multitudes camejn them, and 
Thou hadst thy thyrsus in thy ted right hand, 
Shaking it over them—and evey soul 
Grew faint, as with wild lightig, when the roll 
Of thy great chariot wheels wajon the neck 
Of many a conqueror—when tipu didst check 
Thy tigers and thy lynxes at thashore 
Of the broad ocean—and didstitill the roar, 
Pouring a sparkling and ee ant wine 
Into its waters—when the dashng brine 
Tossed up new odors, and a pldisint scent 
Upon its breath,and muny whotwere spent 
With weary sickness, breathed oflife anew, 
When wine-inspired breezes on tlem blew; 
O thou who bringest all men to hy fect; 
O thou with brow of light and shiles most sweet— 
Make this, our earth, i 
A share to thy wild mirth,’ 
Let us rejoice thy wine-dewed hair to greet, 
And chaunt to thee that gavest young Joy his 
birth. 


Come to our ceremony—lo! we rear 

An altar of bright turf unto thee here, 

And crown it with the vine, and pleasant leaf 
Of clinging ivy—come, and drive sad grief 

Far from us—lo! we pour thy turf upon, 

Full cups of wine—and bid the westering sun 
Fill the good air with odor—see! a mist 

Is rising from the sun-touched wine—({ah!—hist!— 
Alas! ’twas not his ery)—with all thy train 

Of laughing satyrs—pouring out a strain 

Of utmost shrillness on the noisy ‘pipe; 

O come, with eye and lip of beauty ripe 

And wondrous rare—Oh let us hear thy wheels 
Coming upon the hills, while twilight steals 
Upon us quietly—while the dark night 

Is hindered from her course, by the fierce light 
Of thy wild tigers’ eyes—oh let us see 

The revelry of thy wild company, 

With all thy train— 

And ere night comes again, | 

We'll pass o’er many a hill and vale with thee, 
And raise to thee a loudly joyous strain. 


THE BROKEN PROMISE. 


I knew men kept no promises—or none 

At least with women—and yet knowing this, 
With eredulons folly still I trusted one, 

Whose word seemed so like the trath; I forgot 
The leasom® had learnt full oft before; 

And I belived, because he said he’d come, 

That he would come—and then, nightafter night, 
I watched the clouds and saw them pass away 


As spotless, and serene, and beautiful, a sl 

eneath it. an forgets, in ours, 

What in hisidle at i he has said, 

Nor thinks how often woman’s happiness 

Hangs on bis highest words. It is not thi 

Of great importanee which affect the heart 

Most deeply. Kisses often weave the net 

Of misery, or of ‘* bliss of human life;” 

There’s many a deep and hidden grief that comes 

From sources which admit of no complaint— 

From things of which we cannot, dare not, speak; 

And yet they seem but trifles, till, to chain 

Link, after link, is fastened on each thought, 

And wound around the heart. ‘They do their work 

In secrecy and silence—but their power 

Is far more fatal than the open shafts 

Of sorrow and misfortune; but they prey 

Upon the heart and spirits, till the bloom 

Of hope is changed to fever’s hectic flush; 

They pees the charm of youth’s first, brightest 

ream, 

And thus wear out the pleasures of the world, 

And snap, at length, the very springs of life. 

But this is Woman’s fate. It is not thus 

With a. aspiring Man. His mind is filled 

With high and lofty thoughts—and love, and hope, 

And all the warmest feelings of his heart 

Are sacrificed at cold Ambition’s shrine. 

He feels that the whole world was made for him, 

Nor broken promises, nor hopes destroyed, 

Are e’er allowed a place on memory’s page. 

*Tis only woman, in her loneliness, 

And in the silent, melancholy hours, 

Who treasures in her heart the idle words 

That has no meaning; and who lives on hope 

Till it has stolen the colour from her cheeks, 

The brightness from her eyes; who trusts her peace 

On the vast ocean of uncertainty; 

And, if *tis wrecked, she learns her lot to bear, 

Or she may learn to die, but not forget. 

It is for her to hoard her secret thoughts, 

To brood o’er broken promises, and sigh 

O’er disappointed hopes, ’till she believe 

There’s less of wickedness in the wide world, 

Than in her single heart. 


From the American Monthly Magazine. 
LINES. 


I know nothing in the whole compass of poetry 
more wildly, and naturally, and solemnly pathetic 
than the following elegiac lines. They were written, 
about the time of the Reformation, on a daughter of 


the Laird Maxwell, called by the peasantry the Lily 
of Nithsdale:— 


She’s gane to dwell in heaven, my lassie, 
She’s gane to dwall i’ heaven? 

Ye’re owre pure, quo’ the voice of God, 
For dwalling out o’ heaven! 


O what’l she do in heaven, my lassie? 
O what’l she do in heaven! 

She’ll mix her ain thoughts wi’ angels’ sangs, 
And make them mair meet for heaven! 


She was beloved by a’, my lassie, 
She was beloved by a’; 

But an angel fell in luve wi’ her, 
An’ took her frae us a’, 


Low there thou lies, my lassie, 
Low there thou lies; 

A bonnier form ne’er went to the yird, 
Nor frae it will arise. 


I looked on thy death cold face, my lassie, 
I looked on thy death cold face; 

Thou seemed a lilie new cut in the bud, 
An’ fading in its place. 


I looked on thy death shut eye, my lassie, 
1 looked on thy death shut eye; 

An’ a lovelier light i’ the brow of heaven, 
Fell time shall ne’er destroy, 


“—_ lips were ruddie and calm, my lassie, 

Thy lips were ruddie and calm; 

But gane was the holy breath o’ heaven, 
To sing the evening Psalm. 


There’s nought but dust now mine, lassie; 
There’s nought but dust now mine; 

My saul’s wi’ thee i’ the cauld grave, 
An’ why should I stay behin’!— 


The following is a little fragment, and, owing 
either to the singularly plaintive flow of the versifica- 
tion, or to the extreme simplicity of the mourner’s 
grief, is, to me, beyond measure affecting. 


Gane were but the winter cauld, 
And gane were but the snaw, 

I could sleep in the wild woods, 
Where primroses blaw. 


Cauld’s the snaw at my head, 
And cauld at my feet, 

And the finger o’ death’s at my een, 
Closing them to sleep. 


Let nane tell my father, 
Or my mither sae dear, | 
Pil meet them baith in heaven 


From the bright moon, and leave the clear blue sky 


At the spring 0” the year. 


MARRIED, 

At Friends’ Meeting-louse, Cherry street, on 
fourth day, the 29h ult. Gronez Powzu, M. D. 
to Hannan Poutryey Situ, daughter of John 
Smith, all of this city. 

On Saturdzy, 25th uit. by the Rev. Mr. Abererom- 
bie, Mr. W. B. Cuarmay, of the Walnut street 
Theatre, to Miss Taxon, daughter of Mr. 
James Taylor. 

On the 30th ult. by Elder Frederick Plummer, 
Mr. Isaac WarykR, of Lower Marion, Montgomery 
County, to Miss Matitpa Repuerrsr, of Marple, 
Delaware County. 

On Wednesday evening, the 29th ult. by the Rev. 
John L. Dagg, Mr. ALEXANDER M. Pexrz, to Miss 
Susay Savaee, all of this city. 

At New York, on Tuesday, 27th ult. by the Rey. 
Dr. Ball, Mr. Cuas. G Wasarneron of 
Philadelphia, to Mrs. Ameria Ann Sky, relict of 
the Jate lamented Mr. James Sky, of New York, 


daughter of Augustine High, Esq. of New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


DIED; 


On Monday morning, Mr. W™. ALLEN, Engraver. 

On Sunday evening, of a severe illness, Roper 
DInNIN, in the 59th year of his age. 

On Saturday afternoon, the Ist inst. in the 3ist 
year of her age, Mrs. Gnizece Srewarr. 

At his residence in Mifflin township, Cumberland 
county, Pa. on the 19th ult. Wau. Denning, in the 
94th year of his age. 

On Monday afternoon, the 3d inst. at his Farm, 
near Holmesburg, Mr. Wm. Monreomery, in the 
55th year of his age. 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBUM. 
_ New Hampshire.—Lucian Harper, P. JA., Derry, Rock- 
ingham county. 

ermont.—J. P. Fairbanks, P M., St. Johnsbury. G. 
W. Furber, P. M., Corners, Weatherfield. decane B. 
Manser, Williston, Chittenden co. 

Massachusetts.—R. P. & C. Williams, Boston. 8. B. 
Smith, New Brunswick. S. Bowles, Springfield. Charles 
Whipple, Newburyport. 

Connecticut.—John Russell, Hartford. Editor of the 
Sentinel. Middletown. John C. Ambler, Bethichem. 

New York.—George W. Bleecker, No. 6, Courtland st. 
NM. York. C. 7. Burnett, Skaneatelas. H. B. Sherman, 
Rochester. Isaac Platt, Poughkeepsie. Nelson Hall, Pitts- 
ford, Monroe. Cadwalader C. Clute, Schenectady. William 
Pierce, P..M., Troy. Nathaniel Carpenter, Albany. Samuel 
Phillips, Sag Harbour. D.C. Wait, Ithaca. Arneld Fer- 
ris, Ballstown. Abraham Dayton, Rensselaerville, Albany. 
Waterstown. 

ew Jersey.—Joseph Justice, Trenton. St Congar ,. 

Pennsylvania.— Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh A. J. Jones, 
Harrisburg. D. Longnecker, Lancaster. Thomas Hemp- 
hill, P. M., Clearfield, Clearfieldcounty. Thomas R. Gettys, 
Bedford. Benj. F. Pomroy, Lawtonville. Joseph 8. Lar ey 
Buckingham, Bucks county. Peter Christy Loretto, P. M., 
Cambria. R. W. Middleton, Editor of the Star, Gettysburg. 

Delaware.— Lewis C. Peterson, Wilmington. 

Maryland,—John H. Naf, Baltimore, Samuel Gwin, P. 
M., Head of Sassafras. Dennis Claude, Jr. Annapotis. 
Howard Kennedy, Hagerstown, John Thomas, Jr. P. M., 
Newtown Trap, Frederick ev. J.P. Bell, Port Tobacco, 
Charles co. 

Virginia.—R. Stringfellow, Rackoonford,Culpepper WW. 
Robinson, Fincastle. Thomas R. Hampton, Brentsville. 
James G. Watson, Richmond. John Bradshaw, Hunters- 
ville, Pocahontus co. 

District of Columbia.— Benj. Homans, Georgetown. 

North Carolina.—E. B. Drake, Fayctteville. Kinnith 
Leod, Elizabethtown, Bladen county. Walker Anderson, 
Hillsboro’. 

South Carolina.—E. Thayer, Charleston. Simms & Du- 
reya, Charleston. 

Georgia.— John C. Ferrill, Jacksonborough. 

Kentucky.—J. L. Thrashly, Louisville. E. W. Murphy, 
Manchester. 

Ohio.—C. D. Bradford, Cincinnati. Isaac N. Whiting, 
Worthington. LL. E. Strong, Lyme, Huron county. Me 


chael N. vimmen, Georgetown. John Wright, Scipio, Se- 
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| description executed with neatness, accuracy and despatch 
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